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THE COUNCIL OF CENSORS. 
BY LEWIS H. MEADER, A.M. 


I. Intropvuctory. 


In 1776 a Constitutional Convention met in Philadelphia 
and framed a constitution for Pennsylvania which contained 
the following provision for its change or amendment: ! 


“Sect. 47. In order that the freedom of the commonwealth may be 
preserved inviolate forever, there shall be chosen by ballot by the free- 
men in each city and county respectively, on the second Tuesday in 
October, in the year one thousand seven hundred and eighty-three, and 
on the second Tuesday in October in every seventh year thereafter, two 
persons in each city and county of this state, to be called THz CounorL 
or Censors; who shall meet together on the second Monday of No- 
vember next ensuing their election; the majority of whom shall bea 
quorum in every case, except as to calling a convention, in which two 
thirds of the whole number elected shall agree: And whose duty it shall 
be to enquire whether the constitution has been preserved inviolate in 
every part; and whether the legislative and executive branches of gov- 
ernment have performed their duty as guardians of the people, or as- 
sumed to themselves, or exercised other or greater powers than they are 
intitled to by the constitution: They are also to enquire whether the 


1 Poore, “ Charters and Constitutions,” Vol. II. p. 1548. 
VoL, xx11.—18 ( 265 ) 
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public taxes have been justly laid and collected in all parts of this com- 
monwealth, in what manner the public monies have been disposed of, 
and whether the laws have been duly executed. For these purposes they 
shall have power to send for persons, papers, and records; they shall 
have authority to pass public censures, to order impeachments, and to 
recommend to the legislature the repealing of such laws as appear to 
them to have been enacted contrary to the principles of the constitu- 
tion. These powers they shall continue to have, for and during the 
space of one year from the day of their election and no longer: The 
said council of censors shall also have power to call a convention, 
to meet within two years after their sitting, if there appear to them an 
absolute necessity of amending any article of the constitution which 
may be defective, explaining such as may be thought not clearly ex- 
pressed, and of adding such as are necessary for the preservation of the 
rights and happiness of the people: But the articles to be amended, and 
the amendments proposed, and such articles as are proposed to be added 
or abolished, shall be promulgated at least six months before the day 
appointed for the election of such convention, for the previous consider- 
ation of the people, that they may have an opportunity of instructing 
their delegates on the subject.” ! 


This constitution vested the supreme executive power in 
a president and council, the supreme legislative power in a 


House of Representatives of the freemen of the Common- 
wealth or State of Pennsylvania, but it recognized no sepa- 
rate body invested with supreme judicial power. 

This so-called Council of Censors constituted the recog- 
nized legal check on the executive and legislative branches 
of the government, and in it alone was vested the means 
whereby the constitution could be amended or altered. 

This council was to be elected once in seven years by the 
people, each county and city to be represented by two coun- 
cillors; it was to exist and have power one year from the 
date of its election, and no longer. It was a feature of the 
constitution of Pennsylvania from 1776 to 1790, and of that 
of Vermont from 1777 to 1869. 

It is the purpose of this inquiry to trace the growth, in 
Pennsylvania and elsewhere, of this device for preserving 
and revising constitutional provisions, and to note the causes 


1 “The Proceedings relative to calling the Conventions of 1776 and 
1790, the Minutes of the Convention . . . and of the Council of Cen- 
sors,” Harrisburg, 1825. 
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which have led to its being superseded and finally driven 
from the field. 


II. Censors 1n Evrope. 


The name, Council of Censors, leads one to look for a 
model in the government of Rome, and to examine this to 
detect points of similarity and contrast; for one might 
reasonably conjecture that when a people in a given in- 
stance were about to frame a constitution over which the 
people should have control, the most prominent examples 
of history would be studied to the end that their excel- 
lencies might be imitated and their errors and weaknesses 
avoided. This hypothesis seems the more reasonable when 
one considers that the models of Greece and Rome, together 
with those of Rousseau and other theorists, were the only 
prominent ones, and that these, especially the former, were 
within reach of scholarly men and men of affairs at the 
time when the Pennsylvania instrument was framed; and 
other reasons will manifest themselves as we proceed with 
this study. 

Censors were appointed at Rome after 443 B.o.' They 
were usually (after the Second Punic War) those who had 
been consuls, They held office for five years, but their 
active work was done during the first eighteen months of 
the period for which they were elected. They exercised 
supervision over certain Roman customs. They could expel 
a senator, deprive a knight of his horse, regulate the public 
taxes, inspect the public buildings, and divide the people 
into their proper centuries and classes, The position of a 
censor was one of the most honorable and powerful in the 
Roman republic, and it existed for four centuries, or until, 
under the empire, the control of that office was assumed 
by the state. 

This institution of censors bore a certain resemblance to 
an institution connected with the Spartan state, known as 


1 Kennett’s “Roman Antiquities,” London, 1769, fourteenth edition, 
pp. 112-114. Kennett’s book is quoted as one of those most likely to 
have been examined by “ the fathers.” 
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the ephors. This office was important from early times, 
and it furnished a check on the active government, repre- 
senting as it did the community of Sparta. The ephors 
were five in number, and they held office for one year. It 
was their duty to superintend public morals and education. 
They exercised a strong influence on legislation and even 
checked the action of the executive.’ 

Plato evidently has a similar institution in view when he 
asserts, in his ‘ Laws,”? that guardians should be sought 
who are incorruptible, “ to establish more firmly institutions 
in the state which are good already, and amend what is defi- 
cient.” He would have the nocturnal council, composed of 
men trained by travel and experience, meet daily to consider 
matters of public importance; and he would regard this as 
“a guard set according to law for the salvation of the state.” 

Montesquieu, in his “ Spirit of the Laws,” draws on the 
Roman plan of public censors and the Greek ephorate as 
very useful methods for keeping public officials and laws 
subservient to the people. He recites that the Spartan, con- 
scious of this check, feared the tribunal of public opinion 
far more than did the Athenian official, who well knew the 
weakness of his state in passing censure on his public acts. 

About 1762 Rousseau’s “‘ Contrat Social” appeared, which 
devoted a chapter to his proposed method by which the 
sovereign people could hold their magistrates in check. 
He felt that modern nations had lost that power which was 
once so salutary,— chez les Romains et mieux chez les 
Lacédémoniens.”* His theory was, “... that the censor 
may be useful in preserving the customs, but never in re- 
establishing them. Establish censors while the laws are vig- 
orous; as soon as they become weakened everything is past 
hope; nothing legitimate has force when the laws have none. 
The censor maintains the standard of morals by preventing 
the corruption of opinions, by preserving their rectitude 


1 Bojeson’s “ Greek and Roman Antiquities,” pp. 58, 59. 

2 Plato’s “ Dialogues” (Jowett’s trans.), Vol. V. Sects. 951, 961, 968. 

5 Montesquieu, “ Works” (trans., 1777), Vol. I., Chap. VII., pp. 61-68. 
* Rousseau, “ CEuvres Completes,” Paris, 1793, T. II. pp. 210-218. 
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through wise applications, sometimes even by fixing them 
when they are uncertain.” 

It is evident that Rousseau, having in mind the censors 
of Rome and the Greek ephors, planned an institution re- 
sembling that which we are studying. 

The American colonists of the third quarter of the eigh- 
teenth century were men who had had occasion to study the 
nature and limitations of popular government. There were 
educated men among them, men who had been liberally in- 
structed in American colleges, whose courses of study were 
principally in the classics. No classical student could fail 
to know something of the history of Greece and Rome; 
while to men like the Adamses, Franklin, Dickinson, and 
many whose names are less widely known, Greek and Ro- 
man history would furnish foundation studies in popular 
government, There were ample sources in English for 
studies of classic models of government. In 1769 Ken- 
nett’s “Roman Antiquities” had passed to its fourteenth 
edition, and was probably accessible to the students in every 
American college, while similar studies in the antiquities of 
Greece, one may reasonably infer, would have been equally 
accessible. Controversial letters in the newspapers abounded 
with signatures drawn from Greek and Roman classics. 
‘“‘ Spartanus,” “ Cato,” and “ Cassandra” honored the names 
of pamphleteers not only in Philadelphian but in other 
American papers; and many a statesman of antiquity was 
represented as the responsible person for dissertations on 
the relation of the people to legitimate government. 

It would be presuming contrary to reasonable inference 
to assume that these men were not acquainted with the 
views of Montesquieu and Rousseau on popular govern- 
ment. The works of the former had been before the stu- 
dents of statecraft in Europe for a quarter of a century, 
while Rousseau’s “ Contrat Social” began its radical mission 
ten years later. 

Rousseau was the apostle of extreme democracy. The 
leaven of his influence was manifest in Europe during the 
last quarter of the eighteenth century; and so it came about 
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that the Council of Censors has a European history, which 
we proceed first to recount. 

At the height of the French Revolution Robespierre, on 
May 10, 1793, delivered a speech in the National Conven- 
tion, wherein he says, in the course of a great debate’ on the 
proposed Constitution of France, that the executive power 
is limited by the Corps Législatif, and that every public func- 
tionary should be amenable for his conduct to a tribunal of 
the people; that a representative government fails of its 
legitimate ends that does not obey and cannot be compelled 
to obey the mandate of the popular will. 

We quote these words: “ I] est naturel que le corps chargé 
de faire les lois, surveille ceux qui sont commis pour les 
faire exécuter. Les membres de l’agence exécutive seront 
donc tenus de rendre compte de leur gestion au corps légis- 
latif. En cas de prévarication, il ne pourra pas les punir, 
parce qu’il ne faut pas lui laisser ce moyen de s’emparer de 
la puissance exécutive; mais il les accusera devant un tribu- 
nal populaire dont l’unique fonction sera de connaitre des 
prévarications des fonctionnaires publics.’’? 

May 13, 1798, the National Convention adopted a pro- 
gramme by which its deliberations on the new constitution 
should be governed, The twelfth item in that programme 
read as follows: 

‘“‘Chapitre XII. Comment le peuple exerce lui-méme sa 
souveraineté sur les fonctionnaires publics et sur les actes.”’ ® 

On the 10th of June, 1798, Hérault de Séchelles, repre- 
senting the Committee of Public Safety, delivered a speech 
in defence of the project of a constitution which he had 
brought forward, and in which he recognized the Council 
of Censors as an essential feature to make the government 
of France not alone republican, but democratic. Chapter 
XV. of the proposed French Constitution of 1793 read as 
follows : 

“Du grand juré national, Article Premier: 

1 Le Moniteur, Lundi, 13 Mai, 1793, p. 584, second column. 


* Thid. 
® Tbid., Lundi, 20 Mai, 1798, p. 608, first column. 
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I. “Le grand juré est institué pour garantir les citoyens 
de V’oppression du corps législatif et du conseil. Tout 
citoyen opprimé par un acte particulaire, a droit d’y re- 
courir. 

II. “La liste des jurés est composée d’un citoyen, élu 
dans chaque département par les assemblées primaires. Le 
grand juré est renouvelé tous les ans avec le corps légis- 
latif. 

III. “Tl n’applique point les peines. Il renvoie devant 
les tribunaux. 

IV. “Les noms des jurés sont déposés dans une urne au 
sein du corps législatif.”? 

In defence of this so-called “national grand jury,” or 
Council of Censors, Hérault used these words: “ Nous en 
avons cherché le reméde dans la formation d’un grand juré, 
destiné 4 venger le citoyen opprimé dans sa personne, des 
vexations (s’il pouvait en survenir)—du corps législatif et du 
conseil: tribunal imposant et consolateur, créé par le peuple, 
Ala méme heure, et dans les mémes formes qu’il créé ses 
représentans; auguste asyle de la liberté, ot nulle vexation 
ne serait pardonnée, et ou le mandataire coupable n’échappe- 
rait pas plus 4 la justice qu’a l’opinion.” ? 

Hérault de Séchelles’s “ Rapport’’® is full of enthusiasm 
for the Council of Censors. He advocates its adoption and 
defends its good features with more emphasis than one finds 
in Rousseau’s chapter on “The Censors” in his “ Contrat 
Social.” 

In the French Constitution as adopted in 1795 this provi- 
sion was omitted. The excesses of the French democracy 
following the Convention of 1793 caused those in authority 
to be unwilling to place so much power in the hands of the 
people as the plan of Hérault de Séchelles contemplated. 
The next attempt in Europe to make use of this instrument 
of popular government occurred when Maria Pagano drew 


1 Le Moniteur, 19 Juin, 1793, p. 782, second and third columns. 
? Ibid., Jeudi, 18 Juin, 1793, p. 707, second column. 
5 Kindly lent by the library of Cornell University. 
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up a constitution for the Neapolitan republic in 1799.' 
This was modelled on the French Constitution of 1798. 
For the directory it substituted a system of archons, who 
could hold office only two years. In matters of appeal, one 
section of one tribunal might appeal to another section; or 
one section of one department could appeal to another de- 
partment. This was especially accomplished by an ephorate 
and by a tribunal of censure, which was a distinguishing 
feature of the Neapolitan constitution. The ephorate was 
a sort of conservative senate, and its duty was to keep the 
desires of the different branches within reasonable limits 
and to place a check on usurpations. The tribunal of cen- 
sure was an imitation of the domestic censure which, ac- 
cording to Montesquieu, assisted in a remarkable manner 
in the preservation of the customs of the ancient republic 
of Rome. 

This constitution, like that of 1793 in France, was never 
tested by use. French reverses in the north of Italy had 
their consequences in Naples. Pagano gave up the pen for 
the sword, and with other members of his provisional gov- 
ernment fell into the hands of the enemy. He perished on 
the scaffold October 6, 1800. 

At the close of the eighteenth century, in Europe, the 
method of regulating governments by a tribunal created and 
controlled by the people had no abiding place on the Conti- 
nent. Montesquieu and Rousseau had drawn on the Greek 
ephors and the Roman censors for a popular plan for regu- 
lating government officials; but it was only a theory, and 
the excesses of the French Revolution prevented its having 
a fair trial in practice. 


III, PRELIMINARIES IN AMERICA. 


In America the political doctrines of Rousseau took root 
and bore fruit; but they were modified by the more conser- 
vative views of Locke. Traces of Rousseau’s views may 


1“ Biographie Universelle,” Paris, 1844, T. LXXVI., LXXVII. 
Among his works is mentioned “VII. Projet de constitution pour a 
république Napolitaine, 1799.” 
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perhaps be seen in the opening paragraphs of Paine’s “ Com- 
mon Sense ;” and Paine’s connection with the Pennsylvania 
radicals who made the constitution of 1776 is well known. 
There had long been a feeling of unrest in the colonies, a 
feeling that the people should control their political affairs ; 
that the governed should of right command their servants 
or governors. It was in the air. There were conservatives 
who sought only to modify the policy of the crown in certain 
details. They had no desire to break up the foundations 
of the government and build on a new foundation. The 
radical party would break with the mother country; it 
would go back to first principles; it would stand by the 
rights of man. Of the former party John Dickinson was 
a type; of the latter were Paine, Franklin, and Jefferson. 
In 1776 the radical party had succeeded in securing the 
independence of the colonies. 

Before passing to consider at length the relation of the 
Council of Censors to the constitutions of Pennsylvania and 
Vermont, a slight digression may throw a side-light on the 
views which prevailed with reference to popular government 
in the country at large. 

In 1776 a pamphlet was published with the title, “ The 
People the Best Governors.”' It took the ground that 
sovereignty lies with the people; that the Legislature has 
no right to appoint agents to restrain governmental action, 
because this appointing power lies with the people in virtue 
of sovereignty, and sovereignty cannot be delegated. It 
suggested a senate or council, to be elected by the people, 
to check legislation, resembling what is now known as a 
State Senate, but with a partial resemblance also to a Council 
of Censors. The foregoing statement of the need of popu- 
lar checks on representative government is followed by a 
statement of the specific method to be employed: 


“4thly, That the people chuse annually by ballot in their town meet- 
ings, a council, consisting of twelve persons, through the government at 
large, whose business shall be to help in preparing matters for the con- 


' Text in Chase's “ History of Dartmouth College,” Appendix D. 
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sideration of the assembly, to assist them with their advice. And, lastly, 
it shall be their duty to inquire into every essential defect in the regula- 
tions of government, and to give the people seasonable notice in a public 
way, with their opinion respecting the matter.” 

The view of the pamphleteer seems to have been that the 
people are the best, the real governors, and that a limited 
number of men, duly elected, may constitute a regulative 
board. The Rousseau idea is evidently involved in the sug- 
gestion, even though the Latin name of “‘ Censors” is absent, 
and a permanent upper House is contemplated. 

Only two American States have employed the Council of 
Censors in their fundamental law,—Pennsylvania from 1776 
to 1790, and Vermont from 1777 to 1869—almost a century. 
To these two examples most of the further consideration of 
this subject will be devoted. 

In the constitution which Rev. Samuel Houston drew up 
for the State of Frankland in 1785 there was a provision 
for a Council of Safety to be elected once in five years. 
Its general features were quite like those of the Council of 
Censors. This constitution failed of ratification, and when 
a constitution was made later for Tennessee this radical 
feature did not appear.’ 


IV. PEnnsytvania: THE ConsTITUTION oF 1776. 


On May 15, 1776, the Continental Congress voted that 
the colonies be requested “to adopt such government as 
shall in the opinion of the representatives of the people 
best conduce to the happiness and safety of their constitu- 
ents in particular and Americans in general.”? Acting on 
this request, the citizens of Pennsylvania elected delegates 
to a Constitutional Convention which met July 5, 1776, and 
continued its sittings to September 28 of the same year. 

The framing of a new constitution for the province of 
Pennsylvania involved many interests. It lined up the two 

1 Ramsay’s “History of Tennessee,” pp. 282 et passim; American 
Historical Magazine, 1896. The New York Tammany Society, as is 
shown by its manuscript records, had in its early days officials called 


censors. 
2 “Journals of Congress,” Vol. II. p. 166. 
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parties, or political interests, of Pennsylvania on the same 
principles that had divided them ten years earlier. Those 
who opposed the continuance of the proprietary govern- 
ment in 1764 favored the plan for a new constitution, 
favored the extension of the suffrage, favored severing the 
ties which had existed between the colony and Great Britain. 
In this party were the radicals of Philadelphia and of the 
more thickly populated sections of the adjacent counties, 
and with them consorted the Scotch-Irish and Presbyterians, 
and the inhabitants of the remoter sections, who felt that 
they had grievances against the proprietary government. 
The Quaker and German elements were conservative. They 
had stood for the retention of the proprietary government ; 
they stood for good order, for keeping political power in the 
hands of those who were known to be safe, They dis- 
trusted the people whom a fifty-pound requirement in 
property disfranchised. Opposed to the unjust efforts for 
taxation on the part of the crown in 1764, they now op- 
posed independence and rendered only a lukewarm assist- 
ance to those who were struggling against Great Britain. 
On June 18, 1776, a Provincial Conference, with Thomas 
McKean as president, assembled at Carpenters’ Hall in 
Philadelphia and continued its sittings until June 25, when 
it adjourned. This conference consisted of ninety-seven 
delegates representing the people of the various counties 
of the province.’ They decided that in considering all 
questions each county should have one vote; that they ap- 
proved the resolution of Congress calling for a new consti- 
tution for Pennsylvania; that “ every associator” in the 
province should be entitled to vote for members of the 
convention, provided he were twenty-one years of age and 
had resided one year in the province; provided also that he 
had paid taxes, and should take oath that he did not owe 
allegiance to Great Britain. They recommended that the 
proposed convention should consist of eight delegates from 
each county, Philadelphia City and County being counted 


1“ Proceedings and Minutes,” pp. 85-45. 
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separately, that each member of the convention should 
be a qualified voter, and that he should be required to 
renounce allegiance to the crown and assert belief in 
the Holy Trinity and the inspiration of the Scriptures. 
After issuing an appeal to the people of the province, and 
setting July 8 as the day for the new election, the confer- 
ence adjourned, 

Such was the authority for calling the convention. It 
represented the will of the people expressed in a way for 
which the proprietary government of Pennsylvania had not 
provided, but one as legitimate as that by which the Decla- 
ration of Independence had been adopted. 

Constitution-making was new work for the American 
colonists, and they felt their way slowly. But the air was 
full of suggestions. It was proposed that the Assembly 
choose from its number twenty members to be a legislative 
council, this being preferable to a council chosen by the 
people; that no alteration should be made in the “ Charter” 
“without the consent of two-thirds of the people testified 
by voting by ballot.” It was further suggested’ that the 
members form a plan of government, submit it to the 
people by printing it in the newspapers, and then adjourn; 
that the people should choose a new convention which 
should have power to make alterations in the new consti- 
tution or confirm it. Another writer appeals to the people 
on the necessity of framing a new constitution, cites the 
governments of Greece and Rome as examples, says that 
this province is worse off than the other colonies in that 
the “ House of Assembly is a part of that power from which 
we are trying to break away,” and that it is disqualified for 
business. Daniel Roberdeau added the protests, for similar 
reasons, of the “inhabitants of the city and liberties of 
Philadelphia.” * In Philadelphia and adjacent counties, 
however, a remonstrance against a new government was 
framed, and signed by six thousand names.’ “ A Freeman” 

1 Pennsylvania Evening Post, No. 282, July 16, 1776. 


*Tbid., No. 208, May 21, 1776. 
*Ibid., No. 216, June 8, 1776. 
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in a later paper’ asserts that the remonstrance does not 
represent the people of the province, and that the protesters 
have no desire to disturb the power of the Assembly, but 
to frame a constitution, a work which the Assembly could 
not do. 

Suggestions were made not only as to framing a plan of 
government, but as to keeping it in order. There seemed 
to be a desire to adopt a plan whéreby the people should 
not only make a constitution, but to them should be con- 
fided? the power to alter and amend the same. John 
Adams’s suggestion* was that the Legislature devise the 
methods of electing representatives “‘ as in Connecticut,” or 
that it might enlarge the period for which they should be 
chosen “to seven years, or three years, or for life, or may 
make any other alterations which the society shall find pro- 
ductive of its ease, its safety, its freedom, or in one word 
its happiness.” 

Another writer under the nom de guerre of Demophilus 
may perhaps be fairly regarded as having made the direct 
preliminary suggestion for the Council of Censors. He 
wrote as follows : ‘ 

“Probably a decennial meeting of delegates to examine 
the state of the constitution and conduct of the government 
would not be an imprudent provision for keeping the con- 
stitution in health and vigor, by having an opportunity to 
see that it did not depart from its first principles. This 
would be effectually holding the supreme power in its only 
safe repository, the hands of the people.” 

The election of delegates took place July 8. The con- 
servatives took little or no part in this election, and the 


1 Pennsylvania Evening Post, No. 217, June 11, 1776. 

? Ibid. 

’“ Thoughts on Government, Applicable to the Present State of the 
American Colonies, Philadelphia, 1776: Printed by John Dunlap.” 
John Adams’s “ Works,” Vol. IV. p. 197. 

*“The Genuine Principles of the Ancient Saxon and English Con- 
stitution, Philadelphia: Printed and sold by Robert Bell, in Third 
Street, MDCCLXXVI.,” p. 38. 
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result was that the party in favor of a more democratic gov- 
ernment were in a large majority.’ 

On July 16 the delegates met, organized, and made the 
required profession of political faith,? renouncing all alle- 
giance to the British crown, declaring faith in the Holy 
Trinity, and pledging themselves “ to establish and support 
a government in this province on the authority of the 
people only.”* Benjarhin Franklin was elected president, 
and after electing the other necessary officers and clerks the 
convention was ready for business. 

On July 18 a committee was appointed to bring in “ an 
essay” for a frame of government; an addition to it was 
made July 25, when it stood as follows: Owen Biddle, 
Colonel Bull, Reverend William Van Horne, John Jacobs, 
Colonel Ross, Colonel James Smith, Jonathan Hoge, Jacob 
Morgan, Colonel Stroud, Colonel Thomas Smith, Robert 
Martin, Colonel Timothy Matlack, James Cannon, Colonel 
Potter, David Rittenhouse, Robert Whitehill, and Bertram 
Galbreath.* On July 25 the convention endorsed the Decla- 
ration of Independence and pledged themselves to “ support 
and maintain the freedom and independence of this and the 
other United States of America at the utmost risk of ” their 
lives and fortunes.° 

On September 28 the frame of government was con- 
firmed and ratified by the convention in a declaration in 
which were these words : ° 


“We the representatives of the freemen of Pennsylvania, in general 
convention met for the express purpose of framing such a government .., 
do, by virtue of the authority vested in us by our constituents, ordain, 
declare and establish the following declaration of rights and frame of 
government, to be the constitution of this commonwealth and to remain 
in force therein forever unaltered, except in such articles as shall here- 
after, on experience, be found to require improvements, and which shall 
by the same authority of the people, fairly delegated, as this frame of 
government directs, be amended or improved for the more effectual ob- 


1 Marshall’s “ Diary,” p. 83. Attention is called to this passage by 
Mr. P. L, Ford in the “ Political Science Quarterly,” Vol. X., 1895. 

2“ Proceedings and Minutes,” p. 46. 

‘Tbid., p. 89. ‘Ibid. pp. 48,49. ‘Ibid, p.49. * Ibid., p. 55. 
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taining and securing the great end and design of all government herein 
before mentioned.” 


The constitution contained several curious provisions. 
It provided for a unicameral Legislature, and vested the 
executive power in a president and council. It provided 
for amending the constitution and keeping the government 
under the control of the people by a Council of Censors. 
To this council was committed the initiative in setting on 
foot reforms in the fundamental law and certain inquisi- 
torial powers as to the manner in which public officials did 
their duties. The council was also to see that taxes and 
general expenditures were justly levied and discharged. 
The provisions respecting it were those which have been 
quoted on the first page of this article (Section 47 of the 
constitution). 

Who drew up this frame of government, and to whom 
are we indebted for Section 47 of the constitution, the 
clause treating of the Council of Censors? The minutes 
and proceedings of the convention throw little light on this 
question, since they do not contain the debates nor a full 
record of the proceedings. 

The committee for bringing in a frame of government 
contained some eminent men, men of high repute; but it 
is probable that these had less to do with the actual work of 
making the frame of government than some who were less 
widely and favorably known, belonging to the extremely 
radical wing of the popular party. 

It is reasonably certain that David Rittenhouse had 
little or no part in it,’ and the same authority attributes 
but little of the work to Benjamin Franklin, although 
Timothy Matlack assured Richard Bache that his “ vener- 
able father-in-law was one” to whom the “ Convention paid 
the highest respect” in providing for a Legislature of a 
single branch.” 

The Council of Censors is attributed to James Cannon 

1 Barton’s “ Life of David Rittenhouse,” p. 336, note. 


2 Pennsylvania Gazette, March 81, 1779. “A Candid Examination 
of the Report of the Minority,” pp. 51, 52. 
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and George Bryan ;' George Bryan was not a member of 
the convention, however; hence the fact that he is charged 
with its authorship in connection with James Cannon shows 
the influences that worked together for providing this radi- 
cal feature of the Pennsylvania constitution, As each of 
these men is charged with being the author? of the con- 
stitution, one may reasonably infer that it grew out of the 
combined views of the radical wing of the people’s party, 
in which were Timothy Matlack, James Cannon, George 
Bryan, Dr. Thomas Young, and Thomas Paine.’ Two, 
Matlack and Cannon, were members of the convention and 
of the committee for drawing up a frame of government; 
and the fact that George Bryan, an outsider, is associ- 
ated with it leads one to infer that the views of the entire 
group found expression, in a measure, in the frame of gov- 
ernment. 

James Cannon was a Scotchman, came to Philadelphia 
in 1765, was a tutor, and later a professor of mathematics, 
in the College of Philadelphia, was active in the “ Associ- 
ates of Philadelphia,” author of the “Cassandra” letters, 
and secretary of the “ American Manufactory.” He died 
in 1782. One contemporary writer calls him “a fanatical 


1 Graydon’s “ Memoirs,” pp. 285-288. 

2 “Remarks on the Powers of the Council of Censors in Pennsyl- 
vania,” Philadelphia, 1784, pp. 13, a pamphlet in the library of the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania. “It was composed in a hurry, I 
am told, by a fanatical school-master while the wisest and best men in 
the state were in the field.” 

® Marshall’s “ Remembrancer,” p. 71, March 15, 1776, “ Past five 
went to James Cannon’s. Drank coffee with Timothy Matlack ;” p. 83, 
May 25, “Thence to James Cannon’s who was gone out with Timothy 
Matlack to meet sundry county members at Norrington ;’’ ibid., May 30, 
“ Dr. Young came there [Cannon’s] to see me;” p. 84, May 81, “ Went 
from there to James Cannon’s, found a select company of friends of the 
liberties of America;” p. 91, July 3, “Near nine [P.M.] went to meet 
the Committee of Privates with others at Thorne’s School Room where 
three speakers ; viz., James Cannon, Timothy Matlack [and] Dr. Young 
flourished on the necessity of choosing eight persons to be proposed to 
the people for our Representatives in Convention.” 

* Penna. Maa., Vol. III. p. 198. Graydon’s “Memoirs,” pp. 285-287. 
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school-master,” and another distinguishes him thus: “ Of 
his colleague, Mr. Cannon, it may not be uncharitable to 
presume, that having little knowledge of men, and that 
scholastic predilection for the antique in liberty, which 
generally falls to the lot of a pedagogue, he acted accord- 
ingly.” This certainly gives color to the view that Mr. 
Cannon may have had in mind the Council of Ephors of the 
Greeks and the censors of the Roman constitution. But 
the coterie to which he belonged may have been familiar 
with Rousseau’s views and he may have taken the idea from 
‘** The Social Contract.” * 

George Bryan was an Irishman,’ a great reader, fluent 
talker, intensely opposed “ to whatever was English,” and 
an ardent democrat. His interests were with the popular 
party, for with them lay his only chances for a public career, 
since by birth, training, and the lack of property he was 
unacceptable to the conservative party. Seven years later, 
when elected a member of the Council of Censors, he was 
attacked and derided in the public prints of Philadelphia, 
called ‘“Censor-General of Pennsylvania,” and “ spem 
gregis.”* “Zin an open letter to a newspaper exclaims, 
“Judge Bryan for the city of Philadelphia! Hinc ille 
lachryme.” He is charged with being poor, with being 
actuated by the sentiments of neither morals nor religion, 
and with violating the very laws he has taken oath to 
support.° 

Timothy Matlack was a Quaker and a native of New 
Jersey. He was a member of the Provincial Conference of 
June 18, 1776, and of the Constitutional Convention ; secre- 
tary of state most of the time till March 25, 1783, and 
member of the Council of Safety from July, 1776, to March, 


1 “ Remarks on the Powers of the Council of Censors” (Philadelphia, 
1784), p. 18; Pennsylvania Gazette, No. 2802, February 25, 1784; Mar- 
shall’s “ Diary” and “ Remembrancer.” 

? Loc. cit. 

® Graydon’s “ Memoirs,” pp. 287, 288. 

* Pennsylvania Gazette, No. 2829, August 25, 1784. 

5 Ibid., No. 2782, October 8, 1783. 
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1777. He was a fighting Quaker, and was disowned by 
the Society for the part he took in the Revolution.’ 

Dr. Young had lived in Boston and in Albany, was ap- 
pointed a surgeon in the army, and the following year, 1776, 
urged Vermont to adopt the Pennsylvania constitution. 
Of Thomas Paine, whose letters, subscribed ‘Common 
Sense,” appeared frequently in the Pennsylvania papers, it 
seems unnecessary to speak. 

The framers of the constitution evidently intended to 
build principally upon new lines and avoid all features of 
the proprietary government that had proved objectionable.? 
They retained the unicameral Legislature and annual elec- 
tions, but provided for manhood suffrage based on the pay- 
ment of taxes and one year’s residence.’ The executive 
power was vested not in a single person, but in a president 
and Executive Council; all bills were to be printed before 
they passed to a third reading, for the consideration of the 
people, and then they were to go to the next session of the 
Legislature for passage. Naturalization was made easy, one 
year’s residence being required for the privilege of voting 
and two for holding office. 

The provision for amending the constitution early gave 
rise to criticism. Benjamin Rush in a letter to General 
Wayne (September 24, 1776) expressed the feeling that the 
constitution had many weaknesses, and complained that the 
governor and council had no veto power, but hoped the 
Council of Censors would remedy this in seven years.‘ 
Even one year later Joseph Reed in a letter to the General 
Council of Pennsylvania lamented “that the constitution 
has not provided a more adequate and earlier mode of im- 
proving what is right, and amending what is wrong.” 


? Penna. Maa., Vol. IV. p. 92, Vol. XVI. p. 315. 

* Letter of Thomas Smith to Arthur St. Clair, “St. Clair Papers,” 
Vol. I. p. 222. 

5“ Proceedings and Minutes,” pp. 54-66; “St. Clair Papers,” Vol. 
I. p. 272. 

* Stillé’s ‘‘ Major-General Wayne and the,Pennsylvania Line,” p. 40. 

5 “ Life and Correspondence of Joseph Reed,” Vol. I. p. 302. 
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He regarded this as a weakness, thought seven years too 
long to wait for needed changes, and that the result would 
be either “ spiritless languor” or “ convulsion.” 

On September 28 the convention completed its labors 
and disbanded.' The constitution was not ratified by the 
people. Fears were entertained of Howe’s invasion, and 
hence it was next to impossible to place the instrument in 
proper form before the people for their consideration. 


V. PENNSYLVANIA: THE INAUGURATION OF THE CONSTITU- 
TION. 


On October 17 a caucus was held? for the purpose of 
“devising methods for setting aside sundry improper and 
unconstitutional rules laid down by the late convention in 
what they call their Plan or Frame of Government.” 
After some deliberation, and agreeing to suggest some 
changes and present them in print for the consideration of 
the people of the State, it was decided to hold a general 
meeting in the State-House yard the following Monday 
afternoon, October 21. About fifteen hundred persons 
were present, Colonel Bayard presiding. The speakers 
opposed to the late convention were Colonel McKean and 
John Dickinson; in its favor, James Cannon, Timothy 
Matlack, Dr. Young, and Colonel Smith, of York County’ 
An adjournment was taken at night to the following day. 
At this adjourned meeting the resolves for changing the 
new government were carried by a large majority. 

The result of this meeting was the formulation of twenty- 
nine specific objections to the frame of government. “It 
is the sense of this meeting that the people are generally 
and greatly dissatisfied with the said constitution.” Four 
specific resolutions were made with reference to the matter 
of amending the constitution. In effect they were that the 
amending of the constitution was committed to a Council of 
Censors, and that it required a two-thirds vote of that body 
to effect a change in the constitution; that seven years must 


1“ Proceedings and Minutes.” 
* Marshall’s “ Diary,” p. 97. 5 Tbid, 
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elapse before such amendments could be made, and that this 
was a violation of the rights of the freemen of the State; 
that it is the sense of the meeting that the people are greatly 
dissatisfied with the constitution; that the Assembly ought 
to have full power to make needed changes in the constitu- 
tion; and that these changes should be submitted to the 
people for their consideration before they are finally passed 
upon.’ 

Efforts were made to reach the people of the different 
counties? to secure their concurrence in the proceedings 
which resulted in the condemnation of so many features of 
the constitution. At the election the conservatives took 
little or no part, and the friends of the constitution thereby 
had a majority.’ But when the Legislature assembled (No- 
vember 28) it was found that the minority opposed to the 
constitution was large enough to prevent the transaction of 
business; and matters were at a stand-still when Congress, 
fearing the appearance of the British in Pennsylvania, 
threatened to assume the reins of government for Penn- 
sylvania if the Assembly did not proceed with business. 

At this point John Dickinson, member from Philadelphia, 
proposed to assist in organizing the government and doing 
business, provided that the Assembly would agree to a 
measure seeking to call a convention to revise the objection- 
able features of the constitution. His proposition was not 
accepted and he resigned.* The Assembly adjourned De- 
cember 14 and did not come together until January 13; but 
no business could be done. The new government was not 
organized until March 4, when Thomas Wharton, Jr., was 
elected president and George Bryan vice-president of the 
Supreme Executive Council. The inauguration ceremonies 
took place March 5, and then the government of Pennsyl- 
vania under the new constitution was ready for business.® 

1 Pennsylvania Evening Post, No. 274, October 22, 1776. 

* Marshall’s “ Diary,” p. 99. 

* Stillé’s “ John Dickinson,” Vol. I. p. 208 ; Marshall’s “ Diary,” p. 108. 

*“Thomas Wharton, Jr.,” by Anne H. Wharton, Penna. Maa., 


Vol. V. 
5 Penna. Maa., Vol. V. pp. 487-489. 
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Mr. Wharton, the president of the Supreme Executive 
Council, felt that the constitution was not all that it should 
be; but he thought it wiser to proceed with it, and do the 
best he could, rather than leave Pennsylvania with no gov- 
ernment when she was so hard pressed by an enemy in an 
adjoining State and by dissension among her own people.’ 


VI. PennsytvanriA: Tue New ConstTITUTION AND ITS 
ADMINISTRATION, 1776-1783. 


The constitution of Pennsylvania was launched upon a 
stormy sea. Howe and his army threatened to invade the 
State, and the political dissension added to the confusion. 
The political factions seemed to subdivide on religious 
lines? The Whigs divided: some wanted to revise the 
constitution, while others wanted it kept as it was framed.* 
The laws were disregarded. The trouble “brought the 
dregs to the top.” 

The influence of Cannon, Matlack, and Dr. Young was 
still felt. In the opinion of their opponents, they held 
“‘back the strength of the State by urging the execution of 
their rascally Government in preference to supporting 
measures for repelling the common enemy.” * 

The two chief points of attack in the constitution were 
the Legislature, with its single House, and the method of 
amending. The new Legislature was called a “mob gov- 
ernment;” it was believed to appeal to the passions and 
interests of its supporters.’ Joseph Reed, president of the 
Supreme Executive Council in 1778, felt that the method 
of amending was a weakness of the constitution, and par- 
ticularly because of the seven-year time limit.® 


1 He was elected councillor by only fourteen votes out of six thousand 
voters. “‘ Remarks on Powers of Council of Censors,” Pennsylvania Ga- 
zette, No. 2802, February 25, 1784. 

? James Allen’s “ Diary,” February 17,1777; Penna. Maa., Vol. IX. 
p. 279. 

* Ibid., June 6, 1777; Penna. Maa., Vol. IX. pp. 282, 288. 

* Stillé’s “ Wayne,” p. 68; letter of Dr. B. Rush to General Wayne. 

5 Tbid., p. 69. 
* “ Life and Correspondence of Joseph Reed,” Vol, I. p. 302. 
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Richard Bache, Benjamin Franklin’s son-in-law, pre- 
sented two petitions for having the constitution amended. 
The first he offered in June, 1777, in his capacity of chair- 
man of the Board of War,' and the second was addressed 
to the citizens of Pennsylvania, and purported to come from 
the members of the Republican Society, Richard Bache, 
chairman. Among the eighty-five signatures were those 
of George Clymer, Benjamin Rush, Robert Morris, and 
Ephraim Blaine. Their petition specified, as among the ob- 
jectionable features, the single Legislature and the Council 
of Censors, suggested a second legislative House, denied 
that it was a “ House of Lords,’ because it would be elected 
by the people, and set forth that a Legislature of two Houses 
would not be composed of two orders of men, as the Roman 
government was. Their views of the censors may be best 
expressed by quoting their language : 


“What shall we say of the Council of Censors? Here indeed is a 
novelty of the most dangerous and alarming kind, 

“Our constitution-makers, not satisfied with the habitual despotism 
of a single and uncontrouled Legislature, have appointed stated seasons 
for extraordinary efforts of lawless power. 

“They have instituted a jubilee of tyranny to be celebrated at the end 
of every seven years. Glorious period! When the foundations of gov- 
ernment shall be torn up! When anarchy and licentiousness and force 
shall roam unawed and unrestrained! When there shall be no fixed laws 
to which you can appeal for the justification of your conduct! When 
there shall be no courts to which you can have recourse for protection ! 
When trials by jury, those odious obstructions that lie in the way of 
tyrants, shall be happily removed ! 

“ Are you pleased with the prospect? If you wish not to feel it real- 
ized by direful experience, lay hold eagerly upon the present opportunity 
which is offered you of preventing it, by voting for a new constitution 
to abolish this part of the constitution.” ? 


The Legislature so far yielded to the demands of the 
petitioners that, on June 17, 1777, it voted to ascertain the 
wishes of the people as to calling a new convention.’ This 
measure failed, however, in consequence of Howe’s invasion. 

1“ Pennsylvania Archives,” Vol. I. p. 54. 


* Pennsylvania Gazette, No. 2545, March 24, 1779. 
* “ Proceedings and Minutes,” p. 111. 
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On November 28, 1778, a resolution passed the Legislature 
which gave the people an opportunity of voting, on March 
25 of the following year, for or against a convention; and 
it specified the points which would come before such a con- 
vention, among them the abolition of the Council of Cen- 
sors.' Following this movement came petitions in oppo- 
sition from thirteen thousand inhabitants, and February 27, 
1779, the resolution of November 28, 1778, was rescinded 
by a vote of forty-seven to seven. 

From this time to the meeting of the Council of Censors 
in 1783 nothing outside of newspaper criticism was done in 
the direction of changing the constitution of Pennsylvania.’ 


VII. PennsytvaniaA: Tue Counc, oF CENSORS AND ITS 
Work. 


On November 13, 1783, the Council of Censors provided 
for in Section 47 of the constitution met in Philadelphia, 
and organized with Frederick A. Muhlenberg as president.® 
On November 19 a committee, consisting of Fitzsimmons, 
Smiley, Irvine, and Reed, was appointed to consider and 
report as to whether the constitution had been kept in- 
violate in every part. On Thursday, December 4, the 
council resolved that on Monday, the 15th, it would, in 
committee of the whole, consider whether there were any 
need of amending any article of the constitution* On 
December 17 it was ordered that the committee appointed 
to see whether the constitution had been kept inviolate 
should inquire as to whether the executive and legislative 
branches of the government had gone beyond the powers 
assigned to them under the constitution. On January 1, 
1784, the council, in committee of the whole, Richard Mc- 
Allister in the chair, considered the defects of the consti- 
tution and as to whether amendments were needed. On 
January 2 the report of the committee of the whole was 


1 “ Proceedings and Minutes,” p. 111. 

* Tbid., p. 112; “Life and Correspondence of Joseph Reed,” Vol. I. 
pp. 46, 47. 

* Ibid., p. 67. * Ibid. 
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read to the House, and it was resolved that some articles 
of the constitution were defective and absolutely needed 
alteration and amendment. At this time a committee, 
consisting of Miles, Fitzsimmons, St. Clair, Hartley, and 
Arndt, was appointed to report on the defective articles 
of the constitution. On January 3 the committee was in- 
structed to report the alterations and amendments that 
were needed in the constitution. 

Two committees reported in part on January 17, and 
their reports were ordered to lie on the table,—the com- 
mittee appointed to consider whether the constitution had 
been preserved inviolate and the committee appointed to 
propose needed amendments.’ On January 19 the council 
considered the report of the committee on the defects and 
alterations of the constitution. This report “ was read a 
second time by paragraphs, considered, amended, and 
adopted.” 

Among the defects suggested were these: the Legislature 
with one House, the executive power vested in a president 
and council, the dependence of the judiciary upon the 
Legislature, frequent rotation in office, and unequal repre- 
sentation. Among the changes or amendments proposed 
were these: that the Legislature consist of a House of Rep- 
resentatives and a legislative council; that the executive 
power be vested in a governor, who should have a veto 
power; that the Assembly should be limited to one hundred 
members and the legislative council to twenty-nine mem- 
bers; that judges should be appointed by the governor to 
serve during good behavior, with fixed salaries, and that 
Section 47, dealing with the Council of Censors, should be 
omitted. Each amendment proposed by the committee 
was passed by the council by a vote of twelve favoring and 
nine opposing. 

At this point a controversy arose on the construction to 
be placed on the report of the committee on amendments.’ 
The minority stoutly maintained that it involved the idea 
of calling a convention to consider the amendments pro- 

1“ Proceedings and Minutes.” * Ibid., pp. 77-82. 
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posed; and that, having failed to obtain a two-thirds vote 
of the Council of Censors, no appeal could be made to the 
people to elect delegates to a Constitutional Convention. 

In their dissentient report they maintained that no appeal 
could be made to the people without violating Section 47 of 
the constitution, reciting the history of the action of the 
committee on amendments from its appointment on January 
2 to the adoption of its report on January 19; that changes 
should not be lightly made; that at the end of every seven 
years such changes could be made, and that this council had 
now decided that no change at present is necessary; that if 
Section 47 is now violated, other dangerous innovations 
may be made; that the present constitution was made in 
great harmony; that it had been the means of carrying the 
State through great crises, and if it should be changed now 
the responsibility must rest with the majority; that the 
constitution had well stood the test of trial; that the pro- 
posed changes would make the government expensive; that 
if Section 47 were abolished, no method of changing the 
constitution, except revolution, would be left to the people. 

On January 21, by a vote of thirteen to nine, the council 
resolved, “That the council did not then nor at any time 
since acquiesce or agree in the opinion that the vote of 
January 2 determined the question as to calling a conven- 
tion.”' The majority at this point framed and adopted an 
appeal to the citizens of Pennsylvania, and adjourned to 
meet June 5. 

The appeal of the majority set forth that the greatest 
question before the council was the constitution itself; that 
it was faulty as compared with the constitutions of other 
States ; that a majority of this council, but not two-thirds, 
desire to change certain parts of it as dangerous to the lib- 
erties of the people; that no reasonable motive for the 
opposition to these measures can be assigned; that the con- 
stitution was framed in the heat of party passions, when a 
foreign foe menaced the State, and when many of the citi- 
zens were absent on military service; that many citizens 

1“ Proceedings and Minutes,” p. 80. 
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opposed to it at the outset submitted to it only on the 
understanding that it should be amended; that seven years 
had elapsed and a minority that does not represent one-third 
of the people binds the majority, as if afraid to trust the 
people to frame a government for themselves ; that the sov- 
ereign people of the State could decide whether the present 
constitution was agreeable to them; that the changes pro- 
posed were not experiments, but had been well tried in 
sister States; that as the amending of the constitution was 
the most important matter for the council to consider, and 
as the minority were not likely to yield, an adjournment 
should be taken to June 1. 

This was followed by the appeal of the minority to the 
people of the State, setting forth that the majority of the 
Council of Censors had appointed a committee of their own 
to prepare and bring in a new frame of government; that 
time had been wasted and needless expense involved by 
the obstinacy of the small majority in trying to have a new 
constitution made instead of considering the infractions of 
the old one; that the single executive or governor would be 
dangerous; that the minority was manfully struggling to 
preserve the present constitution ; that the proposed second 
branch of the Legislature was in effect a House of Lords, 
and that the governor’s powers should not be extended as 
proposed.' 

On February 11 followed “ A Candid Examination of the 
Address of the Minority by One of the Majority,” wherein 
it was declared that because ten thought one way and twelve 
thought another way, and a two-thirds vote is necessary for 
calling a convention, therefore the minority felt that the 
question of calling a convention could not longer be an 
object of deliberation,—the question of calling a convention 
never really came before the council; it was agreed gen- 
erally that the constitution was defective, and the committee 
was appointed to suggest alterations and changes that were 
needed; it was denied that time had been wasted; much 


1 Pennsylvania Gazette, No 2798, January 28, 1784, “ Address of 
the Minority of the Council of Censors to the Citizens of Pennsylvania.” 
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laborious work had been done, and in regard to adjourn- 
ment, the majority wished to make the time to March 1, 
but as people in the back counties wanted to be at home in 
planting time, the limit was set for June 1; as to the 
charge that a “ king” or “ governor” was proposed, the idea 
was advanced to intrust the executive with power and then 
hold him responsible for it; as to the self-assumed high 
moral stand taken by the minority, it was a fact that six of 
the council sat in judgment on their own acts; the charge 
of the minority that the proposed second House of the 
Legislature would be a House of Lords had no foundation ; 
the people were to choose a legislative council from the 
same people that were represented in the lower House, and 
these members were to be elected by the same voters; the 
minority wilfully misrepresented the purpose of the majority ; 
the minority offered the plan of electing the governor by 
the people; there céuld certainly be no objection to intrust- 
ing the election of the chief magistrate to voters of the 
State. The “Candid Examination” goes on to defend the 
ideas of the majority respecting the veto power, the appoint- 
ing power, the election of justices of the peace, etc. 

The present government of Pennsylvania, it declares, is 
very expensive and inefficient. By adopting the bicameral 
plan the interests of the State may be as fairly attended to 
and with far greater economy than is possible at present. 
The alterations proposed by the majority are designed to 
make the constitution of Pennsylvania like those of our 
neighboring States, They have a governor and a legislative 
branch of two Houses ; but none of them contains a “ king” 
or a “ House of Lords.” It is a matter of the utmost im- 
portance that a convention be called to consider the amend- 
ing of the constitution.’ 

This “ Candid Examination” was followed by “ Remarks 
on the Powers of the Council of Censors,”? setting forth 
that the council did not equitably represent the State, and 
that, as constituted, one-fifth of the State might really bind 


1 Pennsylvania Gazette, No. 2800, February 11, 1784. 
* Ibid., No, 2802, February 25, 1784. 
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four-fifths ; that the matter of inquiring as to the collection 
of taxes and the best use of public money should really be 
done by the Executive Council or by a standing committee 
of the General Assembly; that seven years is too long to 
wait, as defaulters might escape; that the council is power- 
less to compel the General Assembly to repeal unjust laws ; 
the council has no power to inflict punishment commensurate 
with crimes committed; with so long a time (seven years) 
between sessions, persons censured may be dead, or may 
have run away; the requirement of a two-thirds vote of the 
council to call a convention to amend the constitution is 
absurd and tyrannical, for one-eighth of the State as repre- 
sented might bind seven-eighths; that it is difficult to get 
at the collective opinions of a community so represented ; 
the censors usurp a right contrary to the ninth article of 
the Bill of Rights, by confining periods for amending the 
constitution to any one term; reviewing the constitution 
once in seven years tends to create a septennial convulsion— 
stability would thus be lost; if the people are happy, they 
ought not to be disturbed every seven years; if unhappy, 
they ought not to wait so long; that the Council of Censors 
is absurd, dangerous, tyrannical, and unnecessary ; it is too 
expensive; other States have no such provision, and Penn- 
sylvania’s position among them is lowered by this provision. 

When the Council of Censors resumed its duties after the 
adjournment, it proceeded (August 16) to take up the report 
of the committee appointed to consider whether the consti- 
tution had been preserved inviolate in every part, a report 
which had been laid on the table on January 17.' 

The report set forth that in view of the insidious attacks 
made upon the constitution it was the belief of the com- 
mittee that the instrument in question is clear in its prin- 
ciples, accurate in its forms, consistent in its several parts, 
and worthy the veneration of the people of Pennsylvania. 
The committee then proceeded to consider infractions of 
the constitution in detail, and finally resolved, September 
16, “ that there does not appear to this council an absolute 

1 “Proceedings,” pp. 83, 84. 
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necessity to call a convention to alter or explain or amend 
the constitution.”! The report was adopted by a vote of 
fourteen to eight, showing that the radical party was now in 
the majority. 

That this vote was somewhat indicative of the sentiment 
of the State on this question one may judge from the facts 
that a petition of eighteen thousand citizens had been sent 
to the Council of Censors requesting them not to change 
the constitution,? and that in the bye-election held in Phila- 
delphia City to fill the vacancy occasioned by the resignation 
of Miles, a conservative, George Bryan, a notorious radical, 
had been elected. 

The shifting of the majority vote during the adjournment 
of the Council of Censors from the conservative to the 
radical wing presents several interesting features. Both 
parties had issued addresses; the adherents of each did not 
lack opportunity for knowing what was at stake. It was 
really the continuation of a contest which had been going 
on for many years. The conservatives had a majority—but 
not two-thirds—prior to adjournment; but at this time the 
council lacked five to complete its quota. After the ad- 
journment the friends of the constitution, the radical party, 
polled fourteen votes as their maximum strength, a majority 
of the board. In the mean time the conservatives had lost 
Irvine, Hartley, and Miles; while the radicals had gained 
Bryan, Montgomery, Potter, and McLene. Only once in 
all the proceedings did a member vote otherwise than on 
strict party lines, and in this instance the constitution was 
not involved. 

Whether the addresses of the majority and the minority 
had any effect in changing the sentiment of the people 
would be difficult to determine. It is certain, however, that 
everything possible was done to arouse public sentiment on 
both sides. Frederick Muhlenberg, in the early summer of 
1784, admitted that his side was beaten, and attributed it 
to the “blind passion and mad party spirit of the common 
crowd” in electing George Bryan. He felt thatif the people 

1“ Proceedings,” p. 124. ? Thid., p. 128. 
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of the State had been equitably represented, particularly if 
the “intelligent part of the people” could have had a voice, 
their judgment would have favored the amendments.' 

Joseph Reed felt that a mistake was made at the outset 
by proposing to make too many changes in the constitution. 
His view was that if only a few changes had been proposed, 
there might have been some reasonable hope of carrying 
a proposition for a Constitutional Convention through the 
Council of Censors by the requisite two-thirds vote. A 
moderate course would have tended to conciliate, and would 
have brought some measure of success in remedying some 
of the defects of the constitution,—for it certainly had 
defects.? George Bryan came in for a series of attacks in 
the Pennsylvania Gazette,> in one of which he is character- 
ized as the “ spem gregis” and ‘ Censor-General of Pennsyl- 
vania.”’ * 

It seems that the cause of the conservative party was 
really hopeless from the outset, and that it grew more so as 
the agitation increased. There was no question as to the 
fact that the constitution was defective, but there was a re- 
luctance to making radical changes; and, moreover, it had 
not then occurred to the people as a whole how cumbrous 
their machinery was for changing the fundamental law. 
Then, too, controversies that dated back to the time when 
the proprietary government was in power were not entirely 
healed—all these elements had their influence in keeping 
the party lines rigid in the Council of Censors. 

On September 24 the censors made their address to the 
people and on the 25th adjourned.’ The address to the 
people set forth that although there doubtless were defects 
in the constitution, yet it had been decided that there was 
no absolute necessity for calling a convention, and partly for 
the reason that the censors could not agree upon the 


1 Penna. MAG., Vol. XII. p. 199. 

* Letter of Joseph Reed to William Bradford, May 2, 1784, “ Life and 
Correspondence of Joseph Reed,” Vol. IT. p. 411. 

® Pennsylvania Gazette, Nos. 2829, 2880, 2831, 2888, 2834. 

* Ibid., No. 2829, August 25, 1784. 5“ Proceedings,” p. 128. 
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changes needed; that the censors had set forth in detail 
the infringements upon the constitution which they had 
observed ; that they regretted the lack of unanimity in the 
council and regarded it as unfortunate that the question of 
calling a convention should have come before the censors 
so early in their sessions; and that the censors had not at- 
tempted to interpret the constitution further than to ex- 
plain their view of certain sections to show wherein they 
had been violated.’ 

This address was approved by a vote of twelve to nine, 
and the work of the Council of Censors of Pennsylvania 
for 1783-84 was ended. 


VIII. Pennsytvania: THe Convention oF 1789-90. 


As the Council of Censors was to be elected once in 
seven years, the second council for Pennsylvania would have 
been elected in 1790. Following closely upon the heels of 
the Council of Censors of 1783-84 came the discontent with 
the old Confederation and the framing and adoption of the 
Federal Constitution. Pennsylvania ratified this instru- 
ment, which provided for amendments in a more equitable 
manner than by a Council of Censors. 

The change in sentiment thus evinced bore fruit in a 
proposition presented to the Legislature on March 24, 1789, 
to appeal to the people for their judgment as to calling a 
Constitutional Convention; if they concurred in this, then 
a convention was to be chosen. The House passed these 
resolutions by a vote of forty-one to seventeen. 

A dissentient report was made by sixteen members, 
among whom was that James McLene who had, as a mem- 
ber of the Council of Censors, voted to preserve the in- 
tegrity of the constitution in 1776. Their main line of 
argument was that if changes were to be made they should 
be made by a Council of Censors, for any other way was 
not in accordance with the constitution and might lead to 
a revolution; the present form of government was not too 
expensive,—indeed, not as expensive as those of sister States ; 
1“ Proceedings,” pp. 127, 128. 
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and, while it might be shown that there are defects in our 
constitution, it should be replied that it has stood the test 
of time; but if it were to be amended it should be done in 
the way provided by the constitution.’ 

On-September 15 of the same year the General Assembly 
in committee of the whole considered the matter of calling 
a convention to alter and amend the constitution, and re- 
ported to the House in favor of the measure. The report 
set forth that it was believed that the people desired this, 
“in preference to the mode by the Council of Censors, 
which was not only unequal and unnecessarily expensive, 
but too dilatory to produce the speedy and necessary alter- 
ations which the late change in the political union and the 
exigencies of the State required;” that the Bill of Rights 
recognized the people as possessed of all the necessary 
powers in the premises ; that the members of the Assembly 
had mixed with the people of the State and found them de- 
sirous to have a convention called; that this proceeding 
was right and necessary. The report recommended that 
the members of the convention be elected as the members 
of the Assembly are elected and upon the same day; and 
the suggestion was added that the convention should meet, 
propose the needed alterations and amendments, submit 
them to the people for their consideration, and then adjourn 
for four months previous to the completion of their work.’ 

One member objected to the Assembly’s going beyond 
its powers to instruct a convention as to any details of its 
duties, since this should be done by the people whom it 
was to represent. The resolution for calling a convention 
was passed by a vote of thirty-nine to seventeen. 

Here, again, came a dissentient report by ten members, 
setting forth that the Assembly had no right to call a con- 
vention; that there was no reason for such a measure; that 
when .a recent attempt was made to ascertain the sense of 
the people as to such a measure, they were very pronounced 
in opposing it, because they were satisfied with the present 
constitution ; that the Executive Council had not been 

1“ Proceedings,” pp. 181-1388. * Ibid., 134 et seg. 
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properly consulted as to the measures proposed; that too 
little time was given the people to prepare for such a 
measure; and that this order partook of the nature of a 
revolution. 

A correspondent of the Gazette, in April, declared that 
the choice of the State was the result of the sentiments of 
her citizens; that the Council of Censors that met to con- 
sider the present constitution was elected under the same 
vicious principle upon which our constitution was framed, 
“Each county, great and small, had the same number of 
voters, each had a vote.”' The people of Pennsylvania had 
tested the Council of Censors once and had been disap- 
pointed, and for a long time no opportunity had been given 
the people to express their desire as to the changing of our 
present constitution. 

Benjamin Rush, who had opposed the constitution in 
1777, was still hostile to it, and urged Timothy Pickering 
to accept a place in the new convention. He felt that one 
of the greatest boons to Pennsylvania would be a conven- 
tion that should change the State constitution to correspond 
more fully with “ the new continental wagon.”* Albert Gal- 
latin felt that the constitution ought to be changed, but he 
wanted it changed in the legal way, through the censors. 
He became, however, a member of the convention, and in 
after-years spoke in high terms of the character and ability 
of the members.* Charles Biddle’s views were quite like 
those of Mr. Gallatin.‘ There was evidently a general feel- 
ing in the State that the constitution of 1776, framed in the 
midst of war and confusion, was not adequate to the needs 
of the State. The political judgment of Pennsylvania had 
outgrown it. 

The convention for revising the constitution met at 
Philadelphia on November 24, 1789, in accordance with 


1 Pennsylvania Gazette, April 29, 1789. 
* Letter of Benjamin Rush, Pickering and Upham’s “ Life of Picker- 
ing,” Vol. II. p. 428. 
5 Adams’s “ Life of Gallatin,” pp. 79-81. 
* “ Autobiography of Charles Biddle.” 
VoL. xx11.—20 
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the vote of the General Assembly ; but, no quorum being 
present, it adjourned to the 25th, when it organized, with 
Thomas Mifflin as president. On December 21 the com- 
mittee appointed to bring in a draft of a constitution pre- 
sented a report embracing substantially the points which 
had been rejected by the Council of Censors in 1783-84. 
Among these were the bicameral Legislature, a single 
executive to be elected by the people, and a qualified veto 
power to be vested in the governor. 

Article IX., Section II., contained all that the committee 
had to offer on the subject of amending the constitution :' 


“That all power is inherent in the people, and all free governments 
are founded on their authority, and instituted for their peace, safety, 
and happiness: For the advancement of these ends, they have, at all 
times, an unalienable and indefeasible right to alter, reform, or abolish 
their government, in such manner as they may think proper.” 


The Council of Censors was ignored, the people having 
evidently become wearied with so unwieldy a piece of po- 
litical machinery, and the more so because its weakness 
became more manifest as the people came to see and appre- 
ciate their needs. 

The reason why the people of Pennsylvania had borne 
with the constitution of 1776 and the Council of Censors— 
indeed, their very origin—lay in the fact that the State had 
been for years divided into two hostile political camps. 
The censors and the constitution of 1776 were the means 
whereby the radical party hoped to keep their own rights 
from invasion by the conservatives, who had been so 
powerful in the proprietary colony. 

The Revolutionary feelings were still in evidence when 
the Council of Censors met in 1783-84; but during the next 
seven years a change had come. The Rousseau views which 
had evidently prompted Paine, Matlack, and Cannon to 
their work had quietly yielded to the milder influence of 
John Locke. The Confederation had proved to be a failure. 
The thirteen independent States had united to form “ a more 


perfect union.” 
1 “ Proceedings,” p. 303. 
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The United States had ventured to trust the execution of 
its laws to a single executive properly checked by the other 
departments of the government. Philadelphia was the seat 
of the convention in which this work was done; Pennsyl- 
vania was the Keystone State; she felt the changes that had 
come about in the other commonwealths. In 1789 the peo- 
ple were ready to move forward, and the new constitution 
was the exponent of this progress. Enough had been done 
when it was declared that the people were the rightful re- 
positories of the political power of the State, and that they 
could of right decide the times and the manner of altering 
or amending their fundamental law. 


IX. Tue SIGNIFICANCE OF THE CouNcIL or CENSORS IN 
PENNSYLVANIA, 


Pennsylvania enjoyed a unique position among her sister 
colonies from her geographical position and from the fact 
that her proprietary government continued down to the 
Revolution, a fact which contributed not a little to the 
political bitterness which was manifested so forcibly and 
frequently while the constitution of 1776 was in force. 

This constitution was a step into the darkness of experi- 
ment. There were no models of popular government to take 
pattern by; hence the models of Greece and Rome were 
studied in the light of Locke, Montesquieu, and Rousseau. 

The fatal stumbling-block seems to have been found in the 
plan for giving the people supervision over their government 
and its officials. 

The constitution of 1776 seems to have been the advance 
wave of the levelling influence of the American Revolution. 
The social and political condition of Pennsylvania was ready 
for this change, and the commotion which followed the 
making of the new constitution was simply a preparation 
for the more stable form which was sure to follow. 

The Council of Censors of 1783-84 was elected, and its 
work was given to the people, but the constitution was con- 
tinued. Faulty and defective as it was, the people of Penn- 
sylvania were not to be dragooned into more radical changes. 
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Within the following seven years thirteen independent 
republics laid aside the treaty or Confederation by which 
they were loosely held together and merged their sovereignty 
in a national government. 

The fundamental law of this nation provided a means 
always accessible to the people for altering or amending this 
great instrument, which was the product of the ablest states- 
manship of the States. While the influence of this great 
work was fresh in the minds of the people of Pennsylvania, 
and just on the eve of the election of a second Council of 
Censors, her General Assembly touched the pulse of public 
sentiment and, finding the people ready for the movement, 
called a convention which framed a constitution on better 
lines and with better adjusted political machinery. In the 
executive, in the Legislature, and in the method of amending 
the constitution the principal changes were made; and the 
great principle was laid down, and has ever since been main- 
tained, that it is in the province of the people of the State to 
decide the time and the method of changing the fundamental 
law in a popular government. 
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ORDERLY-BOOK OF THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE 
REGIMENT OF FOOT, MAY 10 TO AUGUST 16, 1777. 


BY JOHN W. JORDAN. 
(Continued from page 210.) 


HEAD QUARTERS July 21, 1777. 

Major General, Thompson; Brigadier General, Muhlen- 
berg. Brigade Major, Green. 

The Wagon Masters are to see that their horses feed as 
much with grass this day and save what grain they have and 
Dry Forage. The Wagoners to stay by their wagons and 
horses to prevent their doing any damage to the corn, flax 
&c. If such things are damaged by their negligence they 
will be severely punished. The Quarter Master General is 
immediately to inspect the oats and take the most effectual 
measures to prevent their taking any damage. Everything 
is to be in readiness to march tomorrow morning. The 
General is informed that some of the Troops are without 
provisions—they are to draw them today for tomorrow. 


REGIMENTAL ORDERS, July 21, 1777. 

The Adjutant is to make an immediate return of the Offi- 
cers present belonging to the Regiment, and a list of those 
absent, where stationed and on what duty. 

It is His Excellency’s pleasure that Mr. Thomas Jones 
formerly a Lieutenant in this Regiment immediately with- 
draw from Camp, and that he does not in the future look 
upon himself as an officer belonging to the United States, 
unless he receives a new commission therefor. 

It is my express orders for the future, no Camp kettles 
are carried in the wagons, and the officers who break 
through this order may depend upon being taken notice of 
in a very severe manner. The Officers for the future will 
take notice that no man must be allowed [torn] on a march 
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to be out of the ranks, except the Field Officers and Cap- 
tain’s waiters, and they must turn out every afternoon at 
roll call the same as the rest. Only two waiters are allowed 


to each company. 
Water Stewart, Col. 


HEAD QUARTERS, THE CLOVE, July 28, 1777. 
Major General .. . Brig. General . . . 
Field Officers, Lieut. Col. Parker; Brig. Major, Pierce. 
The march of the Army, whenever it begins, will be 
made with the utmost despatch; this renders it indispen- 
sably necessary to divest it of as much baggage as possible. 
Each Brigadier, therefore, immediately to cause certain 
wagons to be prepared for the tents of his Brigade, and 
when orders are given to march, they are to suffer nothing 
to be put in those wagons but the tents, and see that they 
are not heavy laden even with them. And the more to 
facilitate the march of the Army, the Commissaries are to 
leave no means untried to procure a supply of hard Bread 
to be reserved for the march. And when the Army moves 
they are to go forward and get the provision ready to be 
delivered the moment the Army halts. The Quarter Master 
General will have ready a proper number of empty wagons 
to follow each Brigade to take up the sick and lame. The 
rest of the baggage is to be left under the care of small 
guards, to follow on after the Army accompanied by the 
women, none of whom are to be suffered to go with the 
Troops. The Army is to be put and kept in readiness to 
march on the shortest notice. 
RaMAPo, July 24, 1777. 
D.O. There are great complaints of the horses of my 
Division being turned into the inhabitants’ meadows with- 
out any orders for so doing by the Quarter Master General 
or any of his deputies, and that the horses are beating down 
the grass to the injury of the owners of the plantations. 
All the Artillery horses are to be immediately taken out of 
the meadows and grass cut for the cattle. The officers are 
also desired to take their horses out of the meadows, if they 
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have any out. The Brigadiers are desired to see this order 
immediately executed, as the complaint comes through His 
Excellency. 

The commanding officers of Regiments in my Division 
are desired to have vaults dug as soon as possible after 
encamping, and the Soldiers are strictly forbid going into 
the fields of grain adjoining the road todo... , a stench 
arises from such places extremely offensive to the Camp and 
the passengers on those roads. This is to be a Standing 
Order and to be observed accordingly. 

NATHANAEL GREENE, Major General. 


NEAR CorRYELL’s FERRY, July 28, 1777. 
Brigade Orders.—The Brigade is to march tomorrow 
morning at four o’clock. If it should not rain at that time 
the General to beat at half after three; the Assembly at 
half an hour after, and the whole to march off in foot 
march today exactly at the time before mentioned. To pre- 
vent any confusion as to the men forming in their Regi- 
ments there is no drum to beat but those before mentioned. 

All the troops will follow on the beating of the Assembly. 


CaMP CORYELL’s FERRY, July 29, 1777. 

General Orders,—The troops are to put their arms in the 
best order the nature or situation will admit, and to be 
ready to march at short notice; to be provided with two 
days’ provisions ; such as choose hard bread instead of flour 
may be furnished by an order of the Commissary for that 
purpose, who is directed to issue out Salt provisions this 
drawing and to order up peas for the use of the Brigades. 
The Regimental Quarter Masters are to see that all men 
are furnished with clean dry straw for their troops. . . . 


G. O. CaMP NEAR CORYELL’s FERRY, July 29, 1777. 
The Commander in Chief has reason to believe that it 
has been owing to the carelessness and inattention of the 
Wagon Masters in not seeing that the horses are properly 
fed and managed that such great numbers have foundered 
and died—they may be dismissed from the service for this 
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neglect of duty, and also merely contenting themselves with 
directing the wagons. 
REGIMENTAL ORDERS, July 30, 1777. 

As we have now a good opportunity for washing the 
dirty clothes belonging to the Regiment, the Colonel expects 
no time will be lost in doing the same, as an examination 
of the arms and men will be made with great strictness 
tomorrow morning at Troop Beating. 

The Regiment is to be paraded this afternoon at 5 o’clock 
to attend Divine service. 

The men will be careful not [torn] the heat of the day, as 
it is productive of Fever and Ague, but defer it until Sun- 
down. 

Wa ter Stewart, Colonel. 


D.O. July 30, 1777. 
The commanding Officers of Regiments in General Muh- 

lenberg’s and Weedon’s Brigades are immediately to ex- 

amine into the state of their men’s arms and ammunition, 


and have those who are deficient in the latter supplied with- 
out delay—the arms to be clean and in good order. It is 
expected that particular attention will be paid to these 
orders. 


D.O. July 31, 1777. 
Assembly to beat at half after five in the morning—to 
march exactly at 6 o’clock. Before the march begins the Bag- 
gage Guard to parade as small as possible and those that are 
appointed for that duty must be such soldiers as are unfit 
for service. Such soldiers as are incapable of marching in 
the line are to be left under the care of a subaltern officer 
of the Regiment to which they belong. A Field Officer to 
be appointed for each Brigade to take charge of the whole. 
All the invalids to march in the rear of the baggage of the 
whole Division. Col. Abbot is directed to furnish wagons 
to take up such as fall sick upon the road. The troops in 
the line are to march in good order by platoons and none 
allowed to straggle. The invalids are also to be kept to- 
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gether and march by files. The order of march as hereto- 
fore will take the route to Germantown. 

B.O. The officers of Gen. Weedon’s Brigade are par- 
ticularly directed when posted in the different platoons, 
except in cases of the utmost necessity not to leave them or 
suffer any soldier to do it. 

Lieut. Col. Buford Field Officer for the day; and Field 
Officer of the day, for tomorrow, Lieut. Col. Kendrick. 


REGIMENTAL ORDERS, Cross Roaps, August 1, 1777. 

It is extremely disagreeable for the Colonel to refuse those 
Officers who desire to absent themselves from the Regiment 
—he must therefore inform them he has received positive 
orders not to permit it, and requests that they will not 
put him to the trouble of refusing them. 

The Officers will be very careful not to leave their posi- 
tions, as they must be confident the soldiers will follow 
their example, which is attended with the most disagreeable 
circumstances to the inhabitants. 

Watter Stewart, Colonel. 


HEAD QUARTERS, August 1, 1777. 

By Express from His Excellency received a few hours 
past, the General is directed to acquaint the officers and 
soldiers that they are not to go into the City of Philadelphia 
without a permit from a General Officer. Any officer that 
disobeys will be arrested, and any soldier that attempts to 
go without leave will be severely punished. All the Gen- 
eral Officers are requested not to grant permission to any 
person unless it be to execute business of real necessity. 
The commanding officers of Regiments are directed to 
make out returns immediately of the arms out of repair in 
their Regiments and the number wanted to furnish every 
man fit for duty. The arms in each Regiment in want of 
repair, to be cleaned and put in the best order for action. 
None of the arms of the guards to be loaded until further 
orders. All the arms that are loaded in each Regiment to 
be drawn at some proper place under the direction of the 
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commanding officer of the Regiment or one of the Field 
Officers, and discharged all at once, and the General desires 
the officers of each company to see that the men do not load 
for the sake of firing, such a wanton waste of ammunition 
cannot be justified. 

The Quarter Masters of each Regiment are directed to 
see that the men are provided with wood for cooking—the 
Quarter Master General of each Brigade will direct the 
Regimental Quarter Masters where to cut wood—no fences 
are to be burned on any account. All the officers of every 
rank are to protect the inhabitants from personal insults 
and their property from being plundered. 

Field Officer for tomorrow for the Brigade, Major 
Nichols; Adjutant for the Day, Fowke. 


HEAD QUARTERS, GERMANTOWN, August 2, 1777. 

Major General Greene orders the troops to be imme- 
diately furnished with two days’ provisions and hold them- 
selves in readiness to march at a moment’s warning. The 
tents to be immediately separated from all other baggage— 
no officer or soldier to be absent from camp on any account, 
and the General expects particular attention will be paid to 
these orders. 

The returns called for in yesterday’s orders to be made 
forthwith. The commanding officers of each Regiment to 
appoint an officer to prepare such clothing as the men are 
in want of without delay. 

NATHANAEL GREENE, 
Major General. 


REGIMENTAL ORDERS, August 4, 1777. 
The Captains are to make out a return of the guns in 
their different companies, that application be made to the 
General for them. The Officers will be careful to examine 
the arms of the men every day when they come on the 
parade and see that they keep them in exceeding good 
order. 


Watter Stewart, Colonel. 
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HEAD QUARTERS, RoxBoROUGH, August 4, 1777. 

In the present marching state of the Army every encum- 
brance proves greatly prejudicial to the service, the multi- 
tude of women in particular, especially those who are 
pregnant or have children are a clog upon every movement. 
The Commander in Chief therefore, earnestly recommends 
it to the officers commanding Brigades and Corps to use 
every reasonable method in their power to get rid of all 
such as are not absolutely necessary, and the admission or 
continuance of any who shall or may have come to the 
Army since its arrival in Pennsylvania is positively forbid- 
den—to which point the officers will give particular atten- 
tion. 

Pay Rolls for the month of July are to be made out 
immediately and lodged with the Paymaster General for 
examination. The officers commanding Corps will be an- 
swerable for the execution of this order. 

A General Court Martial will sit tomorrow at 9 o’clock 
in the morning near Judge Laurens’s Quarters by Schuyl- 
kill Falls, for the trial of all such prisoners as shall be 
brought before them. Col. James Wood is appointed Pres- 
ident of this Court. 

The Regimental Surgeons are to send all their sick to the 
General Hospital in Philadelphia. 


CAMP AT GERMANTOWN, August 5, 1777. 

B. O. Officers commanding companies to have their 
Muster Rolls ready by tomorrow morning when the Mus- 
ter Master is to attend to muster the men. A return of 
arms and accoutrements wanting to complete each Regi- 
ment, to be given to the Major of Brigade as soon as 
possible. 

The Troops are not allowed to cut down any wood in the 
front of the Camp—The Regimental Quarter Masters to see 
that wood is brought for their men to cook with. 


REGIMENTAL ORDERS, August 6, 1777. 
The Camp Color men immediately to throw one foot of 
dirt into the vaults, and to take care that the same is per- 
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formed every day, and if any man attempt to... in any 
place about the Camp except at these vaults, on being caught, 
he will receive immediately twenty lashes. 

The Drum Major is to take care of the Drum practice, 
at least four hours each day, and the Fife Major to observe 
the same. 

The Regiment during our stay here to parade morning 
and evening at 5 o’clock for exercise. 

Watrter Stewart, Colonel. 


D. O. GERMANTOWN, August 6, 1777. 

A Fatigue Party to be immediately appointed from Gen. 
Muhlenberg and Gen. Weedon’s Brigades, to consist of one 
Captain, one Subaltern, two Sergeants, two Corporals and 
forty privates from each Brigade, to be employed in burying 
all the filth in and around the Encampment. All the Camp 
Color men in each Brigade to be immediately set to work in 
filling up the old vaults, and digging new ones. All the filth 
around the environs . . . to be taken up and buried. The 
commanding officer of the Fatigue Party is desired to be very 
faithful in cleaning the Camp. There is such a stench arises 
from every side of it now as to threaten the passers by with 
an immediate pestilence. 

Gen. Muhlenberg and Gen. Weedon are desired to ap- 
point an officer from each Brigade to examine such pro- 
visions as officers refuse to take, that justice may be done to 
the Continent and to the Soldiers; the names of the persons 
to be sent to the Commissaries of the Division and inserted 
in the Brigade Orders, that the officers may know who to 
apply to when any dispute happens. The General desires 
the troops may be exercised twice a day, morning and even- 
ing, during their stay here. 

N. Greenz, Major General. 


B. O. August 6, 1777. 
Lieut. Stubblefield of the Sixth Regiment is appointed 

to inspect the quality of such provisions as may be refused 

by any regiment in Gen. Weedon’s Brigade. The Quarter 
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Master of said regiment is directed to inform the Division 
and Brigade Commissary of it, to prevent the great irregu- 
larity in [torn] the necessary duties of the camp. The 
Drummers of each Regiment are to meet at the hours 
appointed for the troop, retreat and tattoo, in those Brigades 
from which they are struck off, moving to the right and left 
of the Brigade and then returning to the centre, where they 
are to dismiss. The Drum and Fife Majors are to take the 
command of the whole Brigade, by a daily rotation, begin- 
ning with those on the right of the line. It being highly 
improper for any drums to beat after Retreat, that practice 
is positively forbid. Should any Regiment happen to be 
exercising after that time, they are to march by the fife 
only. 

Officers commanding the Regiments in the Second Bri- 
gade are desired to consider it as a Standing Rule, that 
whenever the Brigade is to encamp for a longer time than 
one night the Camp Color men are detailed for the care of 
the vaults of the encampment, and any soldier who may be 
found throwing any meat or . . . elsewhere than in those 
places, is to be immediately punished. 

It is with concern the General observes that so little 
attention is paid to the General Orders issued at Morris- 
town the 6th July, respecting that part of them which par- 
ticularly relates to soldiers, being read to them. Ifa soldier 
is caught destroying the property of the inhabitants he 
immediately excuses himself by declaring he did not know 
it was forbidden. As it would give him the utmost pleasure 
to see the strict observance of duty, and orders from the 
Line of every officer’s conduct in his Brigade—he earnestly 
requests and recommends to them a particular attention to 
these points. 


HEAD QUARTERS NEAR GERMANTOWN, August 6, 1777. 
A Board of General Officers consisting of the Major and 
Brigadier Generals in Camp is to sit tomorrow at 10 
o’clock in the forenoon at General Stephen’s Quarters, 
at Dr. Smith’s house near Schuylkill Falls, to make inquiry 
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why the Pay Abstracts are not regularly made out and 
lodged with the Paymaster General according to orders. 
The Pay Abstracts of every Regiment and Corps in the 
army for the month of July, and any time preceding that 
month, for which they have not been made out, are to be 
delivered to the Paymaster General by Monday next. The 
officers commanding Regiments and Corps will be answer- 
able for the execution of this order; and every officer who 
does not deliver in his Abstracts punctually by the time 
assigned, may depend on being arrested and tried for dis- 
obedience of orders. Unless there are reasons which may 
render it impracticable to any to make out and deliver their 
Abstracts, by that time—in that case they are to appear 
tomorrow and lay those reasons before the above mentioned 
Board of General Officers—if they do not, it will be taken 
for granted that no such reasons exist. 

J. Ward Esq., Commissary General of Musters, will 
attend the same Board to assign the reasons why the Regi- 
ments and Corps of the Army have not been now generally 
mustered. The Regimental Paymasters are immediately 
to apply for warrants to receive pay for the several Corps 
for the month of June. 

As the time is uncertain when the army will march—it 
may be very soon and sudden—all officers and soldiers are 
to keep near their quarters; and such officers as had leave 
to go to Philadelphia are to return, and none are permitted 
to go thither but upon real necessity business, which being 
finished they are immediately to rejoin their respective 
Corps. 

When the army moves it will be possibly necessary that 
it march with the utmost celerity ; the tents therefore, agree- 
ably to former orders are to be lodged in the wagons by 
themselves and in such manner that they may without diffi- 
culty keep up with the troops—for the same reason the 
officers will take with them only a few articles of clothing, 
such as shall be indispensable, leaving the bulk of their 
baggage to be brought after them, and in order to facilitate 
the march the Quarter Master General is to provide so 
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many wagons as shall be necessary to carry the men’s packs, 
but those packs are not to be suffered to be loaded with 
useless trumpery—as from the sizes of many of them there 
is great reason to suppose is now the case, and the officers 
are to see that they are not, for which purpose the Com- 
mander in Chief most earnestly desires and expects that 
the officers particularly inspect the packs of their men, and 
select only such articles as are necessary and useful—all 
the rest, each man’s being rolled by itself, is to be collected 
by the Quarter Masters of regiments and by them deposited 
in proper places, to be provided by the Quarter Master 
General. 

Pursuant to the Resolve of Congress of July 16th last, 
the officers commanding Regiments and Corps are directed 
that in case they have any Sergeants, Corporals, Drummers 
or Private Men deemed incapable of doing field duty, such 
men should be examined by the Doctor General of the Hos- 
pital or some other physician or surgeon, and if judged fit 
for garrison duty they are not to be discharged, but trans- 
ferred to the Invalid Corps and sent to Philadelphia as soon 
as possible. Men having only one leg or one arm each, if 
otherwise capable of doing garrison duty, are to be deemed 
proper recruits for this Corps. 


G. O. HEAD Quarters, August 7, 1777. 

The Wagoners with the heavy baggage of all the Brigades 
are immediately to proceed to Coryell’s Ferry and cross, and 
wait on the other side for further orders. Each Brigade is 
to send a small guard with their own wagons under proper 
officers—the whole to be under the command of a Field 
Officer. 

The wagons are to move in the following order—those of 
Lord Stirling’s Division first, General Lincoln and General 
Stephen’s next ; General Greene’s last. The Boats are also 
to move at the same time. The Forage Master General will 
take care that forage is provided for the horses on the march 
and at the Ferry. 

The troops of the whole line are to be in readiness to be 
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reviewed tomorrow morning at 5 o’clock, when it is ex- 
pected that every officer and soldier not on other duty and 
able will attend. The troops are to be drawn up on their 
respective Brigade parades. 

It is expected that the Wagoners and wagon teams which 
will remain in camp, will all be in their proper places, that 
an inspection may be had into their condition—this the 
Wagon Master General will comply with. 


BrigaADE ORDERS. 


The usual guards, viz. two men to a wagon from each 
Regiment to attend their Brigade, Colonel] Stewart to fur- 
nish one Captain, and Colonel Stephens a Subaltern, to take 
care of the whole baggage of the Brigade. 


G. O. RoxsorovueH, August 7, 1777. 

At a General Court Martial held the 18th and 19th 
days of July last the following soldiers were tried and ac- 
quited: William Foster and Adam Brooker of the 10th 
Virginia Regiment. At the same Court Martial the fol- 
lowing soldiers were tried for various crimes and found 
guilty: James McAllister, James Scott, Daniel McCay, 
James Montgomery, and John Montgomery of Colonel 
Stewart’s regiment, and many more of different Brigades. 
The Commander in Chief, grieved at the number of of- 
fenders, but ever desirous of showing Mercy, where it is not 
incompatible with the publick good, and hoping that his 
clemency will, hereafter, have a happy tendency to reclaim 
the guilty, is pleased to grant a general pardon, and the 
offenders convicted as aforesaid are declared hereby to be 
pardoned. 

The following sentences of the same Court are approved 
by the Commander in Chief: Captain Tresbach of Colonel 
Armand’s Corps charged first, with absenting himself with- 
out leave; second, when being ordered to join his Corps, 
when under arms, answered he had time enough and 
declined doing it; third, when being put under arrest made 
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use of bad language and treated his Colonel in a manner 
unbecoming an officer; fourth, when the Corps was ordered 
to march to Amboy he uttered discontents loudly before the 
soldiers and wanted to know why they were returning to 
Amboy. Acquited of the first charge, but found guilty of 
all the other charges, and sentenced to be reprimanded in 
General Orders, and to ask pardon of Colonel Armand in 
the presence of the officers of his Corps. The Commander 
in Chief wishes all officers to be impressed with this truth, 
that nothing is more essential than subordination and ready 
obedience to the commands of superior officers, and that 
it is this which gives life and vigor to an army; that the 
contrary conduct must clog and impede every movement 
and excite a spirit of discontent, disobedience and licen- 
ciousness amongst the troops; that in this view Captain 
Tresbach’s conduct must be deemed highly criminal and of 
a dangerous tendency. 

Captain Berry, Lieut. Myres, and Ensign Westfall, of 
the 9th Virginia Regiment; Captain Brant, and Lieut. 
Smith, of the 4th Virginia Regiment, charged severally 
with neglect of duty, in not having their men’s arms in 
good order and with disobedience of orders relating thereto, 
found guilty. 


REGIMENTAL ORDERS, August 7, 1777. 

As a General Review is ordered tomorrow morning at 5 
o’clock, Colonel Stewart flatters himself his Regiment will 
acquit themselves with honor to him and pleasure to the 
General. In order to do this the officers and men must 
appear clean and decent upon the parade, and he desires 
each Captain and officers commanding companies to see 
that all the men fit for duty are turned out on the parade at 
that hour. We are known to be a strong regiment, and 
likewise known to have been long in the service, it is there- 
fore, incumbent on the officers to pay particular attention 
for their own sakes, as well as the Colonel’s, to this 
order. 

As the men will be paid off this afternoon, the officers 
VoL, XxIL—21 
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will be careful that no quarrels take place between my men 
and the Virginians who are Brigaded with them. Any man 
attempting such a thing will be severely punished. We are 
all brother soldiers in the service, and it is our duty to sup- 
port each other, not to quarrel among ourselves—they are 
soldiers who will support us in action, and it is horrid that 
intestine quarrels should arise between Pennsylvania and 
them. 

As the men are to be paid off this afternoon they are 
excused from turning out until Retreat beating. 

Watter Stewart, Colonel. 


OrpeErs oF REVIEW. 


The men are to parade on the open ground on the left of 
the Encampment, to front as the tents are now pitched, the 
Captains and subalterns to dress in a line from right to left, 
four paces in front of the men; the Colonel. on foot ad- 
vanced six paces in front of the officers; the Lieut. Colonel 
three paces in the rear of the Colonel and the Majors only 
on horseback in a line with the Lieut. Colonel. 

When the General comes in front of the Brigade the 
Exercising Officer will give a signal for salutes by dropping 
his sword, at which time the Drums are to beat, and the 
Officers as the General passes along towards the right to 
salute in the manner directed by His Excellency the 16th of 
June, viz. the Captains and subalterns standing with their 
Fusees over their left arms, are to bring them to an order and 
take off their hats, carefully bring their arms down close to 
their left until the General passes, when they return to their 
former position. The Field Officers are to salute by drop- 
ping the points of their swords, which are to be drawn. 
All the officers and soldiers are to face as the General goes 
round the flanks of the Brigades, and when he comes again 
in the centre of the front, a General Salute is to be per- 
formed by a signal as before. The Artillery to be upon 
the right and left of the Brigades, and the officers to salute 
in the same manner with the Captains and subalterns of 
the regiments in the Brigade. 
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REGIMENTAL ORDERS, August 8, 1777. 

The Sergeants of the different companies will take care 
in the future to assemble their men in the different streets, 
and the Captains or officers commanding companies will 
see that their men are all present or be able to account for 
them when demanded on the regimental parade. 

A Regimental Court Martial to sit tomorrow morning 
at 9 o’clock to try such prisoners as are in the Guard- 


house. F 
Water Stewart, Colonel. 


HEAD QUARTERS ROXBOROUGH, August 9, 1777. 

The Army is to move slowly to Coryell’s Ferry and cross 
the river, the march to begin tomorrow morning, as soon 
as possible, if it should not rain. All absent officers not 
upon actual duty to be ordered to join their respective 
Corps immediately. The commanding officers of Regi- 
ments to give in the names of all such absentees to his Brig- 
adier or officer commanding the Brigade, who is to lose no 
time in issuing his orders for this purpose. All possible 
pains are to be taken to get the men of each Regiment to 
it. The Wagon Master General and all those acting in the 
Department under him are to govern themselves agreeable 
to the Rules and Regulations of the Army conformable to 
all General Orders, Division and Brigade orders, in the 
Divisions and Brigades to which they belong, and those 
attached to Brigades to be subject to the verbal orders of 
the field officers of the Brigade appointed to the charge and 
direction of the line of march for the day. For every of- 
fence they are to be confined to their Quarters and tried by 
such Court Martials as shall be appointed to hear and 
determine the same. If any officer in the Department, 
either on march or in Camp, shall neglect his Duty, com- 
plaint is to be made to the Field Officer superintending the 
line of march for the day or to the Brigadier or Major 
General of the Brigade or Division, either of whom may 
order the person to confine himself to his Quarters as above. 
This provision being made to keep the Wagon Masters to 
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their duty, every officer is positively forbidden to put any 
of them under guard or in the Provost, and their doing it 
will assuredly subject them to be tried by a Court Martial 
for a breach of orders. The names of the Deputy Wagon 
Master Generals appointed to the Direction of the Wagons 
of the Divisions to be inserted in the Division Orders and 
those of the Brigades in Brigade Orders, and those officers 
to have recourse to the General Orders for the regulation 
of their conduct. 

For the future the Commissaries are to issue five ounces 
of Soap for each man per week, and if it shall ever happen 
that they have not Soap to issue, they are by no means to 
give money in lieu of the Soap not drawn, but to reimburse 
the commanding officers of regiments and Corps such sums 
as they shall have expended for that article for the use of 
their Regiments and Corps when not to be had at the Com- 
missary’s Store—but in such cases the officers will confine 
themselves to the above allowance, and no soldier shall on 
any pretence be permitted to sell his soap, and if detected 
in doing so, he shall be severely punished. This ample 
allowance of Soap being made, the commanding officers of 
Regiments and Corps will be answerable, that hence forward 
their men appear decent and clean. 

No officer having appeared before the Board of General 
Officers to show cause why the abstracts cannot be made 
out agreeable to the General Orders, it is expected that they 
will be completed and delivered to the Paymaster General 
by the time limited in the General Order of the 6th instant, 
and hence forward the pay Abstracts are to be delivered 
regularly to the Paymaster General on the first Monday of 
every month for the month preceding. 

The Hon"* the Continental Congress have been pleased 
to appoint William Buchanan Esq. Commissary General 
of Purchases, and Charles Stewart Esq. Commissary Gen- 
eral of Issues of Provisions for the Armies of the United 
States, Joseph Trumbull Esq. having declined serving in 
these offices any longer. All the rations of the Army are 
to be made up to the next Monday in order for a settlement 
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with the late Commissary General Trumbull, Mr. Bates 
will attend the Army constantly until the whole are paid 
off. He will take his Quarters as near as he can to Head 
Quarters. 


G. O. HEAD QUARTERS NEAR Cross Roaps, August 12, 1777. 

The Commander in Chief is pleased to approve the fol- 
lowing sentences of a General Court Martial held yesterday, 
whereof Colonel Spencer was President, viz. Adam Close 
of the Sixth Virginia Regiment charged with Desertion— 
no witnesses appearing the Court ordered him to be sent 
to his Regiment. Jno. Jones and Jno. Franklin of the 
Fourteenth Virginia Regiment charged severally with de- 
sertion; sentenced to receive each one hundred lashes on 
his bare back, well laid on. 

The Commander in Chief orders that the foregoing sen- 
tences be put in execution immediately ; and that at all times 
hence forward so soon as sentences of a Court are approved 
and published in Orders, the officer whose duty it is shall 
send for the prisoners and cause the sentences to be executed 
without delay, if the situation of the Army will possibly 
admit. 

The Major Generals are to consult their Brigadiers and 
officers commanding Corps in their respective Divisions 
and set up as many Armouries as are sufficient to keep the 
arms of their respective Divisions in repair, and to see that 
if necessary one or more traveling forges be provided to 
effect this purpose in their Divisions. In making provision 
for this business it may not be amiss to consult the Com- 
missary General of Stores and Thomas Butler Continental 
Armourer on the means proper for it. It is hoped that 
each Division can furnish their own Armourers. 

The General does in very strong terms request that the 
Brigadiers will confine every Regimental Quarter Master 
of their respective Brigades who neglect to have proper 

. erected for the convenience of the men at any en- 
campment of more than one night continuance, and who 
does not cause all offal to be buried—the neglect of this 
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in our encampment near Schuylkill Falls occasioned it to 
become a public nuisance and a public reproach, to the 
great discredit of the Army, which in fact is not less injured 
in health than in reputation by such uncleanness and of- 
fensive smells—these . . . in a single line of encampment 
always to be dug in the rear and regular, and not at the will 
and pleasure of any Camp Colorman, many of whom have 
placed them most indecently—they are also to be covered 
with bowers and bushes when the places are marked out 
by the Quarter Masters,—it is expected this order will be 
invariably adhered to without repetition. 


B. O. 

A Brigade Guard—a Captain, a Subaltern, a Sergeant, 
a Corporal and fifty men, to mount in future, wherever 
the Brigade may be encamped, from which a chain of sen- 
tries are to be posted at proper intervals for the security 
of the Camp. A subaltern is to perform the visiting rounds 
and the Field Officers of the Brigade. The Grand Rounds 
are to see the sentries do their duty. 

Any officer or soldier absent from camp after Tattoo not 
being on necessary duty—if an officer to be reported by the 
officer commanding the Guard in his morning report, and 
if a soldier, he is to be confined, that the proper notice 
may be taken in either case. 

The Guard when the Brigade is upon a march, is always 
to compose the Rear Guard and to encamp when the ground 
will admit of it in the centre of the Brigade in front. The 
officer commanding it is requested to consider it as a part 
of his duty in conjunction with the Field officer of the 
Day, to see that the Camp is kept clean and to confine any 
offender against the Brigade Order of 6th inst. 


REGIMENTAL ORDER. 

The Regiment to be paraded this afternoon at 5 o’clock, 
and to exercise by double companies from that time to gun 
firing—the Captains to make their men exercise by the beat 
of the drum. 


Watter Stewart, Colonel. 
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G. O. HEAD QUARTERS Cross RoAps, August 18, 1777. 

Major General, Greene; Brigadier, Muhlenberg. 

Field Officers, Col. Patton; Lieut. Col. Butler. 

Brigade Major, Swain. 

The Officers of the Day will consider the necessary guards 
to be posted in this place, and attend to the order and dis- 
cipline of the Camp agreeable to General Orders of June 
5th. The General requests the Officers of the Day to dine 
at Head Quarters as usual, 

The Brigadiers or officers commanding Brigades are at 
orderly time tomorrow to return a list of all absent officers 
in their respective Corps to the Adjutant General. In doing 
this the name and rank of all the officers are to be set forth, 
how long they have been absent; whether they are upon 
duty and what duty; or on furlough, and the length of 
time for which it was granted. A strict compliance with 
this order is expected. 

The Quarter Masters and Wagon Masters General are 
now to arrange all matters in their respective Departments 
in the best manner possible and be ready to move on the 
shortest notice whatever route the Army may be called to 
march. 

The Board of General Officers held the 12th inst. to 
examine the complaints made against Colonel John White 
and other officers of the Georgia Battalion for enlisting 
some men out of the Continental Army, who were already 
enlisted in other regiments, report that upon the fullest 
enquiry there does not appear the least imputation against 
Colonel White, or against any of his officers, except in the 
instance of Captain Lucas, who supposed himself author- 
ized in the matter complained of by a General Order from 
Major General Gates issued by the Town Major. All 
officers from whose Corps it is suspected any men have 
deserted and enlisted into Colonel White’s Battalion are 
instantly to make out lists of their names with proper 
descriptions of their persons and dress and deliver them 
to their Brigadiers or officers commanding their Brigades, 
who will then immediately send a subaltern officer of the 
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Brigade to Philadelphia to examine Colonel White’s Bat- 
talion agreeably to his request; he will deliver up these 
deserters, if any shall be found in his Corps. These officers 
will at the same time apply to the officer commanding the 
Galleys and other vessels of War at Philadelphia and below 
the city for leave to search their vessels for deserters, and 
they are desired to permit such searches accordingly. 

Two sober, honest lads, who are to talk French, are to 
be sent to Head Quarters this afternoon at 6 o’clock. Gen- 
eral Muhlenberg will send one from his Brigade and General 
Scott another, if to be found in their Brigades. One orderly 
sergeant from each Brigade to Head Quarters forthwith. 


D. O. Camp Cross Roaps, August 18, 1777. 

A Court of Inquiry to sit tomorrow morning whereof 
Colonel Stephens is President, to examine into a complaint 
made by Mr. Vanderslice, a Wagon Master, against Lieut. 
Colonel Davis of the 5th Virginia Regiment, for striking 
and abusing him; the state of the matter to be reported at 
large that his Excellency who orders this Court may judge 
who is the aggressor. 

General Muhlenberg is requested to order a Guard over 
Mr. Miller’s oats, to consist of a Sergeant and ten men. 

The commanding officers of Regiments to make a return 
of all the Armourers in their Regiments as soon as possible. 

N. Greene, /. G. 


B. 0. Field Officers tomorrow, Lieut. Colonel Parker, 
Lieut. Colonel Buford. Court of Inquiry, Major Nicholas, 
Major Johnson. Colonel Stewart to parade tomorrow at 
Troop Beating, one sergeant, one corporal, sixteen privates. 


(To be continued.) 











“ The Star-Spangled Banner.” 































“THE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER.” 
CONTRIBUTED BY MRS. REBECCA LLOYD SHIPPEN. 


[The following extract from a letter of the late Hon. Roger B. 
Taney, Chief-Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States, narrates 
the writing, publishing, and setting to music of Francis Scott Key’s 
“The Star-Spangled Banner.” The original copy of the verses and 
also one of the first printed copies are in the possession of our 
contributor, who is a granddaughter of Judge Joseph Hopper Nicholson 
and a great-niece of Francis Scott Key. Judge Taney was a brother-in- 
law of Mr. Key, having married his sister; Mr. Richard West married 
Miss Lloyd, a sister of Mrs. Key, and Dr. Beanes was a warm personal 
friend. ] 

“ WASHINGTON, 1856. 
“My pear Sir: 

““T promised some time ago to give you an account of 
the incidents in the life of Mr. F. 8. Key which led him 
to write ‘The Star-Spangled Banner,’ and of the circum- 
stances under which it was written. The song has become 
a national one, and will, I think, from its great merit, con- 
tinue to be so, especially in Maryland. 

“The scenes he describes, and the warm spirit of patriot- 
ism which breathes in the song, were not the offspring of 
mere fancy, or poetic imagination. He describes what he 
actually saw; and he tells us what he felt while witnessing 
the conflict, and what he felt when the battle was over and 
the victory won by his countrymen. Every word came 
warm from his heart, and for that reason, even more than 
from its poetical merit, it never fails to find a response in 
the hearts of those who listen to it. Mr. F. 8, Key was a 
volunteer in the Light Artillery, commanded by Major 
Peter, which was composed of citizens of the District of 
Columbia, who had uniformed themselves, and offered their 
services to the Government, and had been employed in 
active service from the time the British fleet appeared in the 
Patuxent river, preparatory to the movement upon Wash- 
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ington. On the Evening of the day that the enemy’s ships 
were seen moving down the Potomac river, Mr. Richard 
West (a brother-in-law of F. 8. Key) arrived at Mr. Key’s 
house and told him that after the British army passed 
through upper Marlbro, on their return to their ships, a 
detachment was sent back which entered Dr. Beanes’ house 
about midnight, and compelled him to rise from his bed, 
and hurried him off to the British Camp hardly allowing 
him time to put his clothes on, that he was treated with 
great harshness and closely guarded, and that as soon as his 
friends were apprized of his situation they hastened to the 
headquarters of the English Army to solicit his release, 
but it was peremptorily refused, and they were not permitted 
to see him, and he had been carried a prisoner on board 
the fleet; his friends had requested Mr. West to see Mr. 
Key and request him to obtain the sanction of the Govern- 
ment to his going on board the Admiral’s Ship under a 
‘flag of truce,’ and endeavor to procure the release of Dr. 
Beanes before the fleet sailed. Mr. Key readily agreed to 
undertake the mission, and the President promptly gave 
his sanction to it. Orders were immediately issued to the 
vessel usually employed as a cartel, in the communications 
with the fleet in the Chesapeake Bay, to be made ready 
without delay; and Mr. John 8. Skinner, who was agent 
for the Government for flags of truce and exchange of 
prisoners, and who was well known as such to the officers 
of the fleet, was directed to accompany Mr. Key. 

“We heard nothing from them until the enemy had re- 
treated from Baltimore and we were becoming uneasy 
about them when to our great joy Mr. Key made his ap- 
pearance at my house on his way to join his family (who 
resided in Georgetown, D. C.). He told me that he found 
the British fleet at the mouth of the Potomac preparing 
for the expedition against Baltimore, he was courteously 
received by Admiral Cochrane and the officers of the 
army, as well as the navy; but when he made known his 
business, his application was received so coldly, that he 
feared it would fail. General Ross and Admiral Cockburn, 
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who accompanied the expedition to Washington, particu- 
larly the latter, spoke of Dr. Beanes in very harsh terms and 
seemed at first not disposed to release him, it happened 
however fortunately that Mr. Skinner carried letters from 
wounded British officers left at Bladensburg to their friends 
on board the fleet, and they all spoke of the humanity and 
kindness with which they had been treated after they had 
fallen into our hands, and after a good deal of conversation 
and strong representation from Mr. Key as to the character 
and standing of Dr. Beanes, etc., General Ross said that he 
felt himself bound to make a return for the kindness which 
had been shown to his wounded officers whom he had been 
compelled to leave at Bladensburg, and upon that ground, 
and that only, he would release him; at the same time, he 
informed Mr. Key, that neither he, nor any one else, would 
be permitted to leave the fleet for some days, and must be 
detained until the attack on Baltimore, which was then 
about to be made, was over. They were then put on the 
frigate ‘Surprise,’ commanded by Sir Thomas Cochrane— 
son of Admiral Cochrane—with whom they dined, and who 
apologized for not accommodating them in his own ship, 
saying it was crowded already with officers of the army, but 
they would be well cared for by his son on the ‘ Surprise.’ 

‘“* Mr. Key and Mr. Skinner continued on board the ‘ Sur- 
prise,’ where they were kindly treated until the fleet reached 
the Patapsco, Admiral Cochrane then shifted his flag to this 
frigate, in order that he might be able to move farther up 
the river and superintend in person the attack by water on 
the fort, and Mr. Key and Mr. Skinner with Dr. Beanes with 
a guard of sailors and marines to prevent them from land- 
ing, were sent on board their own vessel; and they thought 
themselves fortunate in being anchored in a position which 
enabled them to see distinctly the flag at Fort McHenry from 
the deck of their vessel. 

“Mr. Key then proceeded with much animation to de- 
scribe the scene on the night of the bombardment; he and 
Mr. Skinner remained on deck during the night, watching 
every shell from the moment it was fired until it fell, lis- 
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tening with breathless interest to hear if an explosion fol- 
lowed. While the bombardment continued, it was sufficient 
proof that the fort had not surrendered, but it suddenly 
ceased some time before day, and as they had no com- 
munication with any of the enemy’s ships, they did not 
know whether the fort had surrendered or the attack upon 
it been abandoned. They paced the deck for the residue of 
the night in painful suspense, watching with intense anxiety 
for the return of day, and looking every few minutes at 
their watches to see how long they must wait for it. As 
soon as it dawned and before it was light enough to see ob- 
jects at a distance their glasses were turned to the fort, 
uncertain whether they should see there the Stars and 
Stripes, or the flag of the enemy. At length light came 
and they saw that ‘our flag was still there,’ as day ad- 
vanced they discovered from the movements of the boats 
between the shore and the fleet that the troops had been 
roughly handled, and at length he was informed that the 
attack on Baltimore had failed and the British Army was 
re-embarking, and as soon as the troops were on board and 
the fleet ready to sail he and Mr. Skinner and Dr. Beanes 
would be permitted to leave. 

‘* He then told me, that under the excitement of the time 
he had written a song and handed me a printed copy of 
‘The Star-Spangled Banner.’ I asked him how he had 
found time in the scenes he had been passing through to 
compose a song? He said he commenced it on the deck of 
their vessel, in the fervor of the moment when he saw the 
enemy hastily retreating to their ships, and looked at the 
flag he had watched for so anxiously as the morning 
opened: that he had written some lines or brief notes that 
would aid him in calling them to mind upon the back of a 
letter which he happened to have in his pocket, and for 
some of the lines as he proceeded he was obliged to rely 
altogether on his memory, and that he finished it in the 
boat on his way to the shore and wrote it out as it now 
stands at the hotel on the night he reached Baltimore, and 
immediately after he arrived; he said that on the next 
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morning he took it to Judge Nicholson to ask him what he 
thought of it, that he was so much pleased with it that he 
immediately sent it to a printer, and directed copies to be 
struck off in hand-bill form, and that he—Mr. Key—be- 
lieved it to have been favorably received by the Baltimore 
public." 

“Judge Joseph Hopper Nicholson and Mr. Key were 
nearly connected by marriage—Mrs. Key and Mrs. Nichol- 
son being sisters [Mary Lloyd and Rebecca Lloyd, daugh- 
ters of the Hon. Col. Edward Lloyd, 4th, of Wye House, 
Talbot Co., Maryland]. 

“The Judge was a man of cultivated taste; had at one 
time been distinguished among the leading men in Congress, 
and was at the period of which I am speaking the Chief 
Justice of Baltimore, and one of the Judges of the Court 
of Appeals of Maryland. Notwithstanding his judicial 
character, which exempted him from military service, he 
accepted the command of a volunteer company of artillery, 
and when the enemy approached, and an attack on the fort 
was expected, he and his company offered their services to 
the Government to assist in its defence, they were accepted 
and formed part of the garrison during the bombardment. 
The Judge had been relieved from duty and returned to his 
family only the night before Mr. Key showed him his song, 
and you may easily imagine his feelings at such a moment, 
he read it and gave it to the public, in less than an hour 
after it was placed in the hands of the printer it was all 
over town, and hailed with enthusiasm, and took its place 
at once as a national song. 

“Your friend truly, 
“R. B. Taney.” 


1 Judge Nicholson, finding that the words suited the tune “ Anacreon 
in Heaven,” wrote this above the verses he had had printed, with a 
brief statement of the cause that took Mr. Key to the British fleet. 
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THE FAMILY OF WILLIAM PENN. 
BY HOWARD M. JENKINS. 
(Continued from page 195.) 


XIII. SUPPLEMENTARY AND CONCLUDING CHAPTER. 


Though it was my plan to state all the facts suitable for 
this essay in their appropriate connection, in the develop- 
ment of the family narrative, it has proved that a number 
of additional data have accumulated, whose interest, if not 
importance, makes a supplementary chapter appropriate. 


ADMIRAL PENN’S TABLET AND ARMS. 


The question, if there really was any, as’to the wording 
upon Admiral Penn’s memorial tablet in the church of St. 
Mary Redcliffe, at Bristol, is settled by the picture of the 
tablet (from a photograph) which has been given in connec- 
tion with this essay. Though, from the gloom of the 
church and the elevation of the tablet, photography was 
difficult, the picture obtained shows with sufficient clearness 
the presence of the words, “and those Penns of Penn, in 
the county of Bucks,” and this record evidence, whatever 
its value may be, is definitely established. 

An article in Notes and Queries, London (Fifth Series, Vol. 
XI. p. 457), describes the Admiral’s armor accompanying 
the tablet. It ‘‘consists of the entire suit, with helmet, 
said to have been worn by the gallant knight, ‘ admiral and 
general,’ during his last expedition, and it is attached to one 
of the columns of the church, together with his sword, 
spurs, gauntlets and pennons, now consisting of a few frag- 
ments only.” 

The same article adds some details of interest in connec- 
tion with the opening of the Admiral’s tomb for the burial 
of the last William Penn (grandson of Richard) in 1845. 
It says, “In September, 1845, the family vault was opened 
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to admit the remains of a descendant, when it was found 
that the mahogany outer coffin was completely decayed, 
and the leaden one containing the Admiral had given way 
at the sides. Upon lifting the lid to have the sides properly 
secured, the cerecloth covering the body appeared quite 
perfect; the face and hands, which had become of a brown 
color, were alone uncovered, and they were well preserved, 
the pointed Vandyke beard and mustaches remarkably so. 
The next day, the coffin, having been carefully repaired, was 
re-deposited in the vault.”’? 


THE PENN-LOWTHER MARRIAGE, 


In the record of the marriage licenses issued by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury there is this, February 12, 1666/7 : 


“ Anthony Lowther, of Moske, co. York, Esq., Bach’, 24, and Mar- 
garet Pen, Sp’, 15, dau of Sir William Pen, K'‘, of St. Olave, Hart street, 
London, who consents; at St, Olave’s afsd, Barking, co. Essex, or Clap- 
ham, co. Surrey.” 


The marriage took place, as Pepys’s Diary has already 
stated, February 14, two days after the issue of the license. 
Margaret was, it appears, but fifteen years old, the bride- 
groom being nine years her senior. 


PENN’S IMPRISONMENT IN THE TOWER. 


A very intelligent and careful inquiry into the imprison- 
ment of William Penn in the Tower of London in 1668/9 
was published in Archeologia, London, Vol. XXXV. pp. 
72-90, it being a paper read, March 17, 1858, before the 
Society of Antiquaries, London, by John Bruce, Esq., treas- 
urer of the society. The value of the paper consists chiefly 
in its clear explanation of the manner of Penn’s imprison- 
ment, and its citation of the minutes of several sittings of 
the Privy Council in which the case was considered. 


1 St. Mary Redcliffe, it may be worth noting, was the church under 
whose shadow the marvellous boy Chatterton was reared, and in whose 
“muniment room” he pretended to have found the old chest of manu- 
scripts, “‘Canynge’s Coffer.” 
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Mr. Bruce explains that the printing and publishing of 
books at the time Penn issued his “Sandy Foundation 
Shaken” were strictly regulated by the severe statute, 14 
Car. II., cap. 338. While it is true that this could not have 
been very rigidly enforced, since there are many books 
extant printed in the period after the law was enacted, with- 
out the license which it required, it was yet available for 
use when the authorities might choose to employ it. 

The minutes of the Privy Council show that Penn, upon 
search being made for the printer of his book, John Derby, 
came forward, avowed himself the author, and surrendered 
himself to Lord Arlington, principal Secretary of State, 
who, of his own authority,’ sent Penn a “close prisoner” 
to the Tower and Derby to the Gate-House Prison. 

At the Council, Whitehall, December 16, 1668, the King 
present, Lord Arlington reported what he had done; his 
action was approved, and he was directed to give orders to 
continue Penn and Derby in confinement. Two days later, 
at another council, a warrant was issued to the lieutenant 
of the Tower directing that Penn be kept a “close pris- 
oner” until the King’s pleasure should be further signified, 
the warrant being signed by the Duke of Ormond, the 
Lord Chamberlain (Earl of Manchester), the Earl of Sand- 
wich, the Earl of Carbery, Lord Ashley, Lord Berkeley, 
and Sir John Trevor (Secretary of State). 

January 29, 1668/9, at a council, the petition of Joane 
Derby, wife of John Derby, the printer, was presented, 
asking his release on bail. It was ordered that he might 
enjoy such liberty of the prison as other prisoners had, but 
still to be kept in safe custody. May 7, 1669, the Council 
ordered him released. 

March 381, 1669, a petition of Sir William Penn was pre- 
sented to the Council in behalf of his son, and it was di- 
rected that the Bishop of London (Dr. Humphrey Hench- 
man, appointed to that see in 1663) should examine and 
judge of the heretical views in “The Sandy Foundation 


1 The statute does not seem to have been followed; Mr. Bruce calls 
the proceedings “Star Chamber” throughout. 
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Shaken,” and Sir John Robinson, the lieutenant of the 
Tower, should allow citations and processes issued by the 
Bishop to be served on Penn; also, that he allow Penn, in 
charge of “a keeper and sufficient guard,” to appear in the 
Bishop’s consistory. 

The action taken by the Bishop, under this order, Mr. 
Bruce says, was to send Dr. Stillingfleet (afterwards Bishop) 
to visit the prisoner.’ At any rate, at the Council, July 28, 
1669, about three months after the previous action, the 
King being present, his Majesty expressed himself as satis- 
fied by Dr. Stillingfleet’s report, and by what Penn “ hath 
since published” (the explanatory pamphlet, “ Innocency 
with her Open Face’’), that he was sensible of his former 
“error.” Sir John Robinson was therefore ordered forth- 
with to set him at liberty and deliver him “to his father, 
Sir William Pen.” ? 


THE SHANGARRY ESTATE. 


If we except Jordans graveyard, no other place seems 
more identified now with the Penn name than the old Irish 
estate of Shangarry. And this is in spite of the fact that 
the Founder, after the days of his youth, and his departure 
to Oxford, could have been there very little, while his 
descendants, other than William Penn, 8d, down to Thomas 
Penn-Gaskell, were hardly resident there at all. 

The Shangarry estate, as already mentioned, was divided 
at the conclusion of the long lawsuit between the heirs of 
Peter Gaskell and those of Alexander Durdin. The two 
portions remain in those families, the present Penn owner 
being Peter Penn-Gaskell. A curious feature of the di- 
vision is that the old castle from which the estate takes its 
name is on the Durdin portion. Possibly Admiral Penn, 
could he be witness to this consequence of the sixty days’ 


Penn himself says that Stillingfleet came to see him “at the 
King’s command.” 

* Mr. Bruce’s paper is a fair and candid one, apparently with the 
disposition, if not the purpose, to show that Penn was --ot persecuted by 
the Bishop of London. 

VoL. xx11.—22 
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nominal marriage relation of his great-grandson’s widow, 
would think it an unsatisfactory sequel, after all, to the 
schemes and ambitions by which Shangarry was acquired 
as a war grant by the favor of Protector and King. 

The Shangarry estates cover an area of about four miles 
by two miles (English). They lie on the extreme southern 
coast of Ireland, between Cork and Youghal;' so close, 
indeed, to the Atlantic that a wide estuary in which the 
ocean tides ebb and flow is but three-fourths of a mile from 
the castle. The region is substantially a peninsula, the 
ocean on the south, Cork Harbor on the west, and the 
estuary already mentioned on the east nearly enclosing it. 
The place seems secluded and remote; four miles northwest 
is the town of Cloyne, famous as the home for eighteen 
years (1734-1752) of Bishop Berkeley,’ and about five miles 
farther northwest is Midleton, a station and post-town on 
the Great Southern and Western Railway,*, which is the 
nearest point of access to the great outside world. 

The “ Castle” (Shangarry = Celtic, old garden) is now a 
mere heap of ruins. It receives no notice in any of the 
descriptions—not even the minute studies of Mr. and Mrs. 
8. C. Hall—of the picturesque remains of the region, and 
the name Shangarry will be sought in vain in gazetteers 
and local guide-books. There is, however, a village of 
Shangarry,‘ this being on the Penn-Gaskell portion of the 
estate, and near by, “on a strip of land” which belongs to 

1 This is the region of Captain William Penn’s naval operations, for 
the Parliament, in 1644 and later. 

2 The time of the Bishop’s residence at Cloyne coincides pretty nearly 
with the period of William Penn, 3d’s, residence at Cork and Shangarry, 
but I find no trace of their acquaintanceship. One would have thought 
that at least the invalid of Shangarry might have had the advantage of 
the Bishop’s tar-water remedy, which at that particular period much 
occupied his attention. 

* The place is the “ middle town” on the road from Cork to Youghal. 
The Post-Office Department spells it with one d,—Midleton, 

* The spelling used locally, and by Mr. Penn-Gaskell and others of 
my correspondents, is Shanagarry. I have followed, to avoid change, 
the spelling which seems to have been used originally, and which was 
therefore employed in the early part of this essay. 
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the Durdin owner, the ruins are. Immediately opposite 
them stands what formerly was Shangarry House,—“ the 
House,”—now altered into stables and offices, while a newer 
house (“built about 1841”), a “ gentleman’s residence” of 
the present century, has been erected “ about five hundred 
yards farther back from the main road.”' This main road 
leads from Midleton down through Cloyne, past Shangarry, 
to Ballycotton, on the ocean shore,—a seaside resort of some 
note. 

The old castle had a history beginning at least as early 
as the time of Elizabeth. In her reign it was suc- 
cessfully defended against her troops by the Earl of Des- 
mond. Walter Raleigh, at Youghal, was doubtless well 
acquainted with the place. In 1641 it was held by the Irish 
for Charles, but was taken later by Parliamentary troops, 
and by Cromwell’s order was dismantled. Maria Webb 
(“Penns and Peningtons”) describes it (1867) as having 
then some attractiveness. It is, she says, “an ivy-covered 
ruin; but its tall tower, rising above the bright green foliage, 
gives a commanding and picturesque air to the remains.” 
A photograph of the ruins in 1898 makes this description 
quite unsuitable. The ruins appear to be of no great size, 
and to have hardly any architectural form.” 

A Roman Catholic chapel, built about 1830, stands near 
the castle ruins; the Episcopal Protestant Church of Kil- 
mahon, of much older date, is also in the vicinity. About 
two miles southwest, and on the Shangarry estate, stands 
an old dwelling-house in tolerable repair, and still occupied 
as a residence, called “ Sunville,” and it was in this, the 


1“Tt has always seemed to me a pity that the new House was ever 
built, the old one being so much more massive and solid, but its close 
proximity to the high road and the village was no doubt an objection.” 
—Letter, 1898. 

? I am indebted for the photograph and for information of value in 
this connection to the kindness of T. Wilson Strangman, whose house, 
“ Kinoith,” stands on the Penn-Gaskell portion of the Shangarry estate. 
(Kinoith, which, Celtic, means “ The Place of Friendship,” is, he states, 
“an old name revived, which has been applied to this district probably 
since the days of William Penn.”) 
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“old people” of the neighborhood insist, that William Penn 
lived when at Shangarry. 

By the will of Peter Penn-Gaskell, 2d (who died 1866), 
the Penn-Gaskell portion of the Shangarry estate was 
charged with payments of annuities, etc., in addition to an 
encumbrance which already lay upon it. The diminished 
values of Irish estates in recent years have borne heavily 
upon Shangarry, and the revenues from it are probably 
more than absorbed in the charges upon it. 













JOHN PENN’S RESIDENCE AT FEENS. 


Allusion is made at several places in this essay to the resi- 
dence of John Penn, “ the American,” at Feens, near Twy- 
ford, in Berks, and in a foot-note to Chapter IX., besides 
some other details, an extract is given from a letter written 
by him to his servant, named Thomas Penn,’ directing him 
to get Feens ready for occupancy. This letter was dated 
December 2, 1785, immediately after John’s return to Eng- 
land from his Pennsylvania visit. To this, Thomas, who 
wrote a tolerable letter, though evidently a person of very 
limited education, replied, his letter undated,— 














“ |. . I rec’d yours of y* 2d. I should have wrote sooner, had I any 
other news but y° rejoicing of y* people for your safe landing, and their 
wishing for you a safe arrival here. . . . Hannah gives her duty, every 
evening the House hath a spy to watch your coming, for they are re- 
solved to make our church steaple rock for joy.” 







John, it seems, lost no time in forming plans for spending 
his Christmas at Feens. Tom writes to him, December 9, 
thus :? 








“Mr. Griffin is com to feens & hath begun packing up this day & 
sayeth he intends to clear y* hous y° latter end of nexte weeke or soonor, 
if soonor I shall let you know. I have inquird for a man to shave, 











1 This Thomas Penn appears to have been a colored man, and he seems 
to have been advanced in years. In one of his letters to John Penn, 
1735, he says that if his “legs were as good as they once were” he would 
attend himself to some business that was under consideration. 

* The letter is endorsed, “‘ Black Tom’s Letters, 1785.” 
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write and waite at table, but can heare of none about. I have set Aran 
to work for 12d per day, small bear and loging, and finds himself till 
you com to feens. Hannah hath agreede with a maide, if you like. I 
have wrote to [name not plain] about a horse. Hannah sayeth there 
wants cover sheets, if youle please to send a pece of cloth she could 
make y™ now shee hath time. please send word what provishhon you 
would have laid in. I believe I have planted Sallery a nuf. I have 
not yet seen any wine... . a” P 


“ please to let me know when a ship sailes, for I muste send sum straw- 
berries and [word torn] roots or Mrs! will chide.” 


Upon the same date as Tom’s letter (and apparently in 
reply to it) John Penn writes to Tom. The letter is ad- 
dressed to him, “att Feens, near Maidenhead, Berks, pr 
Maidenhead bagg,”’ and runs thus: 


“Honest Tom 

“T have rec’d yours I am sorry the gentleman has not Left the 
house. I desire you’] Gett 2 Leggs of Pork, & a Bullock or two of 
Beafe, as Soon as you Can to be Ready against Christmass, also 3 or 4 
good hen Turkeys, fouls, & Geese. I should be glad to know what youl 
want from Town that [I] may Sendit Down. weshall want some Good 
hay & oats which pray gett for Shall have a Good Deal of Company 
down with me. As you cannot gett the Person that lived with Mr. 
Griffen, I believe Shall keep Sam, who Seems Better Since he has been 
on Shore; hope you’ll have Somebody in the Garden and stable by 
Xmass, & as we Shall want some person to go out a Shooting, perhaps 
Aaron may do, or if T. Skinner Could be gott for a few days. I could 
not Send wine Last week but Design you some on fryday p’ Waggon, 
wherefore desire you’l not be out of the Way. a Doz of Wood pidgeons 
Potted & Some Potted Beafe or Collard would be acceptable, also a hogs 
head in a Collar. . . .” 


Same to same, December 16, 1785: 


“ . , . I design to send down some Coals p’ Rounds Barge with Sev- 
erall other things. I sent yesterday a hamper of Sugar, Tea, & Coffee, 
which hope came safe & that you Rec’d last week p’ Waggon a hhead 
of Red Wine. Youl have a pipe of Madeira Fryday, & a hogshead [of] 
fine Rum if it can be landed by that time.” 


1 “Mrs.” was evidently Margaret Freame, then in Pennsylvania. 
Letters from her, at Philadelphia, to Tom, on garden seeds, etc., are in 
the Penn collections, 
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Tom to John Penn, December 19, 1785: 


“Hon 8® 

“Y°* gentlemen left Feens yesterday. here is only one sarvant, we are 
washing scrubing and giting Every stoole in its place as you left it y* 
Nothing should appeare strange to you att your returne, but feare y° 
rooms will scarce be dry and well air’d before Munday. please to send 
a line what you would please to have got for Supper or Dinner when 
you come, here will be potted befe, Collared ditto, hoggs hed brand 
[? brained] wood piggons potted and so forth. People would Meete you 
on y® rode to congratulate youre safe returne and conducte you to your 
old set did they but know ye day and way you would com 

“ from your humble sv’t 


“ T P 
‘*feens, Fryday morning” 


THE GRAVESTONES OF JORDANS GROUND. 


The several reflections upon the errors in the lettering 
placed upon the gravestones in the Friends’ burial-ground 
at Jordans make it necessary now to state that these errors 
have been corrected. A letter from Joseph J. Green, the 
distinguished Quaker antiquarian and genealogist, October 


12, 1897, from Tunbridge Wells, England, says, referring 
first to the grave marked Letitia Penn,— 


“The stone is now correct, ‘ Letitia Aubrey,’ as I have drawn the at- 
tention of the local monthly-meeting to these defects, and new stones 
are now put down where errors existed. The stone ‘Mary Frame’ has 
been taken up, or altered to ‘Margaret Freame,’ and I think also 
‘Thomas Freame;’ both are buried in one grave. The stone at John 
Penn’s grave is also correctly marked.” 


MARGARET FREAME AND HER FAMILY. 


A thorough. examination of the Penn correspondence 
would yield much further information concerning Margaret 
Freame, daughter of the Founder, and her family. Her 
husband, Thomas Freame, was the son of Robert Freame, 
of London, “ grocer,” a Friend, who married Ann Vice, at 
the Friends’ meeting at Bull and Mouth, March 21, 1694/5. 
This Robert Freame—who was apparently of a Gloucester- 
shire family; his father is described as “late of Cirences- 
ter’—had a brother John, “citizen and grocer,” of Lom- 
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bard Street, London, who, August 19, 1697, married, at the 
Friends’ meeting at Devonshire House, Priscilla Gould. 
Priscilla Freame, daughter of the latter couple, married 
David Barclay, “citizen and draper,” son of Robert Bar- 
clay, author of the “ Apology,” and brother, therefore, to 
Jean Forbes, the mother of Christian Forbes, who was the 
first wife of William Penn, 8d. Thus: 


FREAME, BARCLAY. 


Robert, of London, Colonel David, 
“late of Copncetes.” of Ury. 





| 
Robert, Robert, of Ury, 


John 
m. Ann Vice. m. Priscilla Gould. author - Apology.” 





- 
Thomas Priscilla = David 


Jean, 
m. Margaret Penn. (banker, of m. Alexander Forbes. 
London). 


Christian, 
m. William Penn, 3d. 


John Freame, who was “citizen and grocer” in 1697, 
formed later, with his son-in-law, David Barclay, the firm 
of Freame & Barclay, which became a very successful and 
quite important London banking-house. Numerous allu- 
sions have been made to them and to “Mr. Barclay” in 
the correspondence cited in this essay. David Barclay was 
a rich, respected, and influential citizen of London. His 
house “ enjoyed a larger share of the confidence and trade 
of the mercantile community of Philadelphia, during the 
middle of the last century, than any other firm in Lon- 
don.”' The name of Freame appeared at the head of the 
firm until 1771; in 1775 that of Barclay was placed first, 
and has so remained. (The house has been made, within a 
few years, a company, under the name of Barclay & Com- 
pany, Limited.’) 

1 Dr. G, B. Keen in Penna. Maa., Vol. V. p. 96. 

* Not unnaturally, the Friends gave a large patronage to Freame & 
Barclay. From at least as early as 1741—probably earlier—the “ stock” 
account of London Yearly Meeting (i.e., the general fund, contributed 
by the membership and sent up by the subordinate meetings) was 
banked with this house, and it so continues to be, 1898, a persistency of 
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Thomas Freame, the husband of Margaret Penn, was 
thus the cousin of Priscilla Barclay. The date of his mar- 
riage to Margaret Penn is definitely given in the Friends’ 
records at London. It is thus, in brief: 


“Thomas Freame, citizen and grocer, of London, son of Robert, to 
Margaret Penn, dau. of William and Hannah, late of Ruscombe, 
county of Berks, at Hammersmith, 6th of 5th month [July], 1727.” 


Thomas Freame came to Pennsylvania in advance of his 
wife. A letter from her brother, John Penn, dated at 
Feens, October 1, 1782, and addressed to his brother Thomas 
in Pennsylvania, says,— 


“My sister Freame & her little Boy are perfectly well, & Desire to be 
p’ticularly Remembered to you & my Brother Freame, whose letter She 
rec’d yesterday with great Pleasure. . . . I desire to be Remembered to 
my Bro Freame, who I hope will be able to settle his affairs on Such a 
foot that he will be with us in the Spring.” 


Thomas Freame probably did not, as here suggested by 
John Penn, return to England in the spring of 1733; he 
stayed for several years in Pennsylvania. His wife and the 
“little Boy,” Thomas, Jr., came over with John Penn to 
Philadelphia in 1734, and remained here until 1741, when 
they accompanied Thomas Penn on his return to England. 
Thomas Penn’s letter (already cited) to Richard Hockley, 
written upon landing in England, speaks of ‘my sister 
and her children” as then with him,—the term “ children” 
being explained by the birth in Philadelphia, in 1740, 
of her daughter, Philadelphia Hannah Freame, afterwards 
Lady Cremorne. 

After John had returned to England, in 1735, Margaret 
wrote numerous letters to him. One or two of these have 
been cited. Letters also from her husband, from the little 
boy, and from Thomas Penn, referring to the Freames,—all 
addressed to John,—are preserved. They throw light on 


business relations certainly not often occurring. “As early as 1736,” 
says my valued friend, Isaac Sharp, of London, “I find mention of a 
loan from Freame & Barclay,” for Friends’ account. 
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the family relations, and are of interest besides. I cite some 
below. 

One from Thomas Freame to John Penn, from Phila- 
delphia, October 6, 1735: 


“. . . My fever continued a week after you went, w“out the Doctors 
being able to Turn it. at Last he got it to intermit, & then plyed me 
Close w® y* Bark w™ has quite conquered the distemper. I want nothing 
now but to gain Strength w™ will come by degrees. Yesterday I went 
out w" Peggy & Little Tom in y* Chariot. I was glad to hear you got 
to Sea so soon, we were afraid you wo’ have been windbound a week 
longer.” 


Margaret Freame to John Penn, from Philadelphia, No- 
vember 20, 1735: 


“The Governour [Gordon] is but Very poorly, and in my Opinion is 
not likely to hold it Long. the rest of our Acquaintance are Pretty 
Well, as We all are here, tho its cold Weather & We begin to freese by 
the fireside. I forgot to tell you we have Lost Poor Miss Bettey Gordon, 
who was Ship’t of for Scotland about 3 weeks ago attended by only a 
little Black Girl and no womenkind besides themselves on bord, I think 
to the shame of the Governour’s Family. Since your departure I have 
been Very little abroad, Except in the garden, which is my Chief amuse- 
ment, What there I view I am sure is Natural and Sincere. . . . 

“Mr. Freame is not yet well enough to go up and dispose of his land, 
but hope he will soon; as to the Brewhouse I believe it would turn out 
Very well, yet Mr. Norris is so much in the Country my Brother has 
advis’d my Husband, if he could part with it on good terms todoit.. . 
little Tom is very Well, has rode as far as Cousin Ashton’s today, Since 
which he bas wrot you a letter, Without any help, and I hope he will 
come to write pretty well. he is often setting out to Feen’s, and desires 
his love to Black Tom and Hannah, Farmer Dell, and all the Neighbors, 
to whom mine also. if att any time you should send anything from 
Feen’s here pray don’t forget a few Horse beans. I should be glad to 
know if your Limes kept over good & if the Cranberrys I sent Sisters 
Aubrey and Jackson, or which was best, one being Se [torn] in water 
and one without. I have sent you a few Water Mellon seeds, which if 
not good to eat will make fine Mangos, also some Indian corn that will 
be ripe in three months. Hope you will have some good roasting 
ears... .” 


The letter from the little boy, Thomas Freame, Jr., to his 
uncle, John Penn, alluded to in the letter above as pre- 
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pared “ without any help,” is in a childish hand, and runs 
as follows: 


“DEAR UNCLE 

“T think in Duty I ought to wait on you w™ my first Letter, which I 
hope will plead excuse for all faults. I remember what you told me, 
and write or go to school every day. I am very much obliged to you for 
your kind present of tickets, and hope I shall have good success. Pray 
give my duty to Uncle and Aunt Penn, and all my cousins. My love to 
Mr. Philops, Mr. Service, and Farmer Dell, with all my friends. So 
conclude, Dear uncle 

“Your affect nep 


eae laches “THOMAS FREAME 
* IL NO 1 1735’ 


A few days later, December 8, 1735, Thomas Freame 
wrote John Penn, a passage in the letter being as follows: 


“We have no material news worth Sending unless of y* melancholly 
state the Governour [Gordon] is in. His distemper at tintes seizes him 
in such a manner that it is my opinion He cannot get over it. He is 
reduced very much and is exceeding weak, Tho’ still heart whole, and at 
times very cheerfull.” 


Margaret Freame to John Penn, from Philadelphia, 
March 21, 1735/6: 


“*. , « The Governour, who was so bad when I Jast Wrot I thought he 
could not Live one week is now as Well as ever he was. what cur’d him 
of his Lax was so fine a Receipt I think for the good of Mankind it 
should be known.—take a handfull of the Raspings of Logwood, and 
Poure Boiling water on it, let it infuse by the fire till it Look of a deep 
Red, Drink a teacup of this two or three times a day, and att night 
going to bed.— 

“We have had a very hard Winter, no appearance of Spring yet, but 
Cold hard frosts so that little busness could be done. Mr. Freame talks 
of going into the country next week.” 


Several letters from Thomas Freame to John Penn, from 
Philadelphia, in 1736, disclose that the latter thought the 
little boy should be sent back to England, in order to be 
suitably educated, but that his parents felt unwilling to part 
with him. His father earnestly assured John of the suf- 
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ficiency of the educational opportunities in Philadelphia, 
and of the boy’s studious efforts.’ 

Other letters from Margaret to John discuss the pro- 
priety of appointing Thomas Penn to be Governor on Major 
Gordon’s death, and the appointment of Thomas Freame to 
be naval officer. Margaret seemed to think that John did 
not fairly weigh the propriety of Thomas’s elevation. Other 
letters, some of which are cited below, refer to domestic 
and other matters. 

Margaret Freame to John Penn, from Philadelphia, De- 
cember 10, 1736: 


“ . . » [I] find Bro: Tom sent you word of our att last consenting to 
have him [Thomas Freame, Jr.] inoculated. The small-pox has and 
doth rage Very much in this Citty, Numbers of Persons Dying of it. at 
last seeing it Prove so fatal in the Common way, that by a computa- 
tion one dy’d in four, and not one in fifty by inoculation, Mr. Till con- 
cluded to have his wife and his 2 children, Mr. Taylor his little Boy, and 
divers others that has succeeded very well. Poor Tom had it full, but 
is now, I thank God Bravely recover’d, they are all turn’d, and most 
shell’d off. he begins to call for a Cook instead of a Doctor. he bore 
it all with much Patience. Doctor Dover’s Regimen is drink coole 
tankard and small beer, but no Gascoin’s powders or Slops. Loyd Zac- 
ray was his Doctor, who if he was his own child could not have more 
tenderly attended him. . . . Poor Mr. Allen has lost his only Son in 
this fatal Distemper, and too many in this Citty are under the same 
Affliction ; the Church bell is not suffer’d to ring but once for six 
[deaths] and it has rung twice a day sometimes. I hope the Cold 
Weather will Put a Stop to this Contagion.” 


Margaret Freame to John Penn, from Philadelphia, April 
18, 1787: 


“Mr. fishborn’s Son, who came from London by way of Maryland 
arriv’d here yesterday, having a Passage of thirty Days, brings little 
news (and no letters) but that Cousin Will™ Penn is married to Doct’ 
Vaux’s Daughter. Could I wonder at his Conduct in anything I should 
that his Pride should stoop so low.” 


The service of Thomas Freame as captain of one of the 
companies raised at Philadelphia in 1740 for the expedi- 


1 Some interesting details are given in the letters of the system of 
education in that day. 
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tion under Admiral Vernon, which made a futile attack on 
Carthagena in 1741, has been mentioned. In a letter, Sep- 
tember 10, 1740, from Thomas Penn at Philadelphia to 
Ferdinand John Paris (legal adviser of the Penns) at Lon- 
don, this passage occurs : 


“You will find the scheme for raising men in America has had a very 
good effect, and I believe about 4600 will be carried from these Colonys ; 
and though this Province cannot furnish the number my Lord Monson 
proposed, yet the eight companys are a considerable number, and are 
now compleat. Mr. Freame has turned soldier and has the command 
of one. We have eight ships ready for their imbarkation, and they are 
to go on Board in a few days.” 


WORMINGHURST. 


The derivation and disposition of the Worminghurst 
estate have been variously alluded to in different works 
relating to Penn. His own letters, already cited, show that 
it was sold in the autumn of 1707, and that William Penn, 
Jr., was a party to the sale. The purchaser was a Squire 
Butler, and the property remained in his family until 1789, 
when it was allotted to Ann Jemima Clough,’ wife of Roger 
Clough, and by her it was sold in 1805 to Charles, Duke of 
Norfolk. 

The house in which William Penn lived appears to have 
been torn down by Squire Butler. (The tradition is that 
he “ expressed the determination not to leave a trace of the 
old Quaker.”) He built on its site, it is said, not long after 
his purchase, a large brick mansion, “ and enclosed a con- 
siderable part of the parish in adeer park.” But this man- 
sion was itself pulled down by the Duke of Norfolk, “the 
lake dried up, the timber leveled, and the park converted 
into a farm. A Spanish chestnut tree of great magnitude, 
the last remains of the former grandeur of the place, was 
grubbed up in the year 1825; it measured, six feet from the 
ground, twenty-nine feet in circumference.” ? 


1 She is called the “eldest daughter” of Butler, but with the separa- 
tion of eighty-two years this appears rather unlikely. 

* Paragraphs cited in Marsh’s “ Early Friends in Surrey and Sus- 
sex.” 
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Worminghurst stood in view of “the South Downs.” It 
was four miles south of the Friends’ meeting-house in 
Thakeham Parish, and five and a half miles northwest of 
the meeting-house at Steyning.” ! 


WILLIAM PENN, JR.’8, MARRIAGE SETTLEMENT. 


The marriage settlement made upon the occasion of 
William Penn, Jr.’s, marriage in 1698 was deposited later, 
apparently, with Messrs. Freame and Barclay, and in July 
last (1898), a little more than two centuries after its making, 
the document was handed over by the representatives of the 
late Joseph Gurney Barclay, of London, to be deposited in 
the Penn Papers Collection of the Friends at Devonshire 
House. It is an “indenture quadripartite,” and endorsed : 
“Mr. Penn, his settlement on his sonn’s intermarriage with 
Mrs. Mary Jones.” The signers are William Penn, Laetitia 
Penn, William Penn, Jr., Mary Jones, Charles Jones, Jr., 
and Nathaniel Wade. 


PENN MARRIAGES IN HORSHAM RECORDS, 


The proceedings in the Friends’ meeting prior to Penn’s 
marriage with Hannah Callowhill are partly recorded in the 
minutes of Horsham Monthly Meeting, in Sussex. These 
show, January, 1695/6, that “ William Penn, of Worming- 
hurst, Sussex, did the first time Declare his Intentions of 
taking Hannah Callowhill, of the City of Bristol, to be his 
wife,” and that Thomas Wright and five others were ap- 
pointed “to enquire concerning his Clearness on the Account 
of Marriage.” Next month these Friends “Did signifie 
that they find nothing but that he is very cleare in that 
matter, soe this meeting hath ordred a Certificate to be sent 
to the Friends of the City of Bristol to which the said 
Hannah Callowhill doth belong.” 

At Horsham Monthly Meeting also, in July, 1702, “ Wil- 
liam Aubrey, of White Lyon Courte, in Cornhill, London, 
Marchant, and Leatitia Penn, of Wormenghurst, in Sussex, 


? Marsh’s “ Early Friends in Surrey and Sussex.” 
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Did the first time Declare their Intentions of taking each 
other to be husband and wife. The said William brought 
a Certificate from his father, giveing his free Consent under 
his hand, and the said Leatitia’s father being present gave 
his free Consent. Also the said William Aubry produced 
a Certificat from the Two weeks meeting in London, sig- 
nifying his Clearnes from all others relateing to marriage, 
allso Leatitia produced a Certificat from Friends in Pensil- 
vania Signifying her Clearnes on that Accounte.”’' 


THE FELL BRANCH. 


The mention in Chapter VIII. of Gulielma Maria Penn, 
daughter of William Penn, Jr., who became the wife of 
Aubrey (Awbrey ?) Thomas, and of Charles Fell, is inade- 
quate and not strictly accurate. By her first marriage she 
had one son, William Penn Thomas, who survived her, and 
died unmarried about 1742. The following family record, 
furnished by Gilbert Cope, is derived (he thinks) from a 
certified copy of a parish register : 


“Gulielma Maria Fell, d. 17 Jan., 1789/40. 
“ Charles Fell, her (2nd) husband, d. 1 Oct., 1748. 
[Children of the above :] 


“Mary Margaretta, bapt. 23 Aug., 1724. 
“ Gulielma Maria Frances, bapt. 10 Aug., 1725. 
“ Robert Edward, bapt. 29 Nov., 1726.” 


There are numerous deeds, etc., made by and on behalf 
of these children of Charles and Gulielma Maria (Penn) 
Fell on record, which clearly explain many points in the 
family account. In 1770 Robert Edward Fell was in Phila- 
delphia attending to their interests and engaged in the sale 
of their real property. In a deed, May 10, 1770, by him to 
Timothy Hurst, of New York, merchant, for a lot on South 
Street, Philadelphia, for fifty-four pounds purchase-money, 
a power of attorney to him (Fell), dated in March, 1769, 


1 Entries cited in “Some Records of the Early Friends in Surrey and 
Sussex,” by Thomas W. and Anne W. Marsh. London, 1886. 
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from his sister, Gulielma Maria Frances Newcomb, “ of 
Shrewsbury, co. Salop, Great Britain, widow,” is recited, 
she being “ one of the daughters of Gulielma Maria Fell, 
deceased, who was the daughter of William Penn, Jr., 
deceased.” The deed is “by Robert Edward Fell, now 
residing in the City of Philadelphia, Esquire.” Another 
deed, May 10, 1770, same to same, for one-eighth interest 
in a lot on South Street, price three thousand pounds, 
describes R. E. Fell as the “ eldest son” of Gulielma Maria 
Fell, deceased.' 

A Pennsylvania land warrant, dated October 21, 1774, 
signed by (Governor) John Penn, in favor of Timothy 
Hurst, of New York, merchant, and John Barron and 
Israel Morris, of Philadelphia, for twelve hundred and fifty 
acres of land in any part of the Province, states in its 
extended recitals much of the family record of the Fell 
branch, the essential facts of which have been given. The 
origin of the title to the twelve hundred and fifty acres lay 
in the trust grant (lease and release) made by William 
Penn to Sir John Fagg, September 4 and 5, 1682, for fifty 
thousand acres, one-half being for the use of William Penn, 
Jr2 By a lease and release in 17381, Thomas and Richard 
Penn confirmed unto William Penn, 3d, five thousand 
acres, part of the fifty thousand; and this tract William 

1 He was her eldest son, but her third child. 

* Concerning this grant, and “ Fagg’s Manor,” Gilbert Cope writes 


me,— 
' “West CHESTER, PA.,7, 20, 1898, 


“ While the subject is fresh, I will remark that the foot-note [p. 186, 
Chapter XII.] does not present the subject of ‘Fagg’s Manor’ in the 
best light. 

“In right of the deed of trust to Sir John Fagg a survey was made 
on about 30,000 acres, including all of the present township of New 
Garden and most of Kennett, with much land in New Castle County. 
This was divided between William and Letitia, and formed the two 
manors of Stening (or Stansing, as given in Letitia’s patent). Two 
other tracts were surveyed to the westward of these, one for William 
and one for Letitia, and it was to the latter that the distinctive term, 
Fagg’s Manor, was applied. That of William, Jr., was called Penn’s 
Manor to some extent, “G0” 
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Penn, 8d, sold in 1742 to William Allen, of Philadelphia. 
The recital proceeds that one-fourth of the five thousand 
acres belonged to the sister of William Penn, 3d, Gulielma 
Maria Fell, who afterwards died intestate in the lifetime of 
her husband, leaving issue by her first husband, Aubrey 
Thomas, one son, William Penn Thomas, and by her 
second husband, Charles Fell, three children, Robert Ed- 
ward, Mary Margaretta (Barron), and Gulielma Maria 
Frances (Newcomb). It is further particularly mentioned 
that William Penn Thomas died intestate without issue in 
the lifetime of Charles Fell. 

A lease and release, February, 1768, the parties being 
John Barron, of “ York Buildings, in the county of Middle- 
sex, gentleman,” and Mary Margaretta, his wife, of one 
part, and Robert Crispin, “of Chancery Lane, in said 
county, gentleman,” of the other, recites that Mary Mar- 
garetta is one of the surving children of Charles Fell and 
Gulielma Maria Penn. A deed of later date is by Barron, 
then “ of Philadelphia,” to Charles Hurst, of the same city, 
gentleman, and recites that Barron, “in company with” 
Hurst, “is entitled to sundry lands, warrants, and rights in 
Pennsylvania, and especially to certain 5,000 acres in right 
of William and Gulielma Maria Penn, . . . under which last 
they have located and caused to be surveyed several tracts 
of land.” Barron conveys all his interest in the five thousand 
acres to Hurst for five hundred pounds. 

A letter in the Penn collections of the Historical So- 
ciety of Pennsylvania, from Charles Fell to John Penn, is 
dated January 8, 1739/40. The writer speaks of his wife 
as then very ill. She is in care of Dr. Dover, and can 
only take “thin caudle through the spout of a teapot.” 
The letter gives no place of address, but appears from 
later allusions to have been written from Westminster. 
Other letters immediately following disclose a pathetic 
story. 

Same to same, Thursday, January 17, 1739/40: 


“This morning at one o’clock my Dearest Guly left me for ever. . . . 
begg the continuance of yo" Friendship to me and her Children.” 
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Same to same, January 22, 1739/40: 


“My poor Dear Guly is this night to be buried in a private but as 
decent a manner as I am able in a Vault in Saint Margaret’s Church, 
Westminster.” 


Same to same, January 29, 1739/40: 


“ ,. . I am most unhappy, left greatly in debt, and am oblig’d to 
dispose of all my Goods, w™ will be sold next Thursday, to satisfy 
as many as the poor amount of them will come to, but what to do 
afterwards God only knows. My poor Dear Girls are gone this day 
w" their Grandmother' to Hampton Court, in order to have their 
Cloaths a little righted up before they go to a School w™ she has recom- 
mended. [The little boy, he adds, is taken by one of the ushers of 
Westminster School to board with him. The writer himself has taken 
a sleeping-room at the coffee-house; he is very anxious for some em- 
ployment. }” 


A Fell pedigree is given in Quakeriana (London), June, 
1895. It describes Charles Fell as “ an officer in the army,” 
and says he died, 1748, “at Windsor.” It gives some further 
data concerning his (and Gulielma Maria Penn’s) children, 
adding the name of a fourth, who “ died young.” 

1. Mary Margaretta, married John Barron, of Leeds, co. 
York, afterwards of Philadelphia, and died 1769. 

2. Gulielma Maria Frances, married John Newcombe, of 
Leir, co. Leicester, and had issue: Gulielma Maria, Susanna 
Margaretta, Philadelphia (married Thomas Brookholding), 
John Springett, William Hawkins. 

8. Robert Edward, a lieutenant-colonel in the army. 

4, Springett, died young. 

The assumption that this line of descent from William 
Penn is extinct has been mentioned; if there are any de- 
scendants living, they appear to be from John Newcombe 
and his wife. 


1 This must have been Charles Fell’s mother, as Mary Penn, widow 
of William Penn, Jr., and mother of Gulielma Maria Fell, had died in 
1738. 

VoL, xx11.—23 
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TABLE: FELL BRANCH PENN FAMILY. 


JupGE THomas FELL, 


of Swarthmoor. ADMIRAL WILLIAM PENN, 
a . — 
George Fell. William Penn, Founder. 
Charles Fell. William Penn, Junior. 





| | 
Charles Fell = Gulielma Maria Penn 
| (widow of Aubrey Thomas). 





| | 
Mary Margaretta, Gullelma Maria Frances, Robt. Edward, d. 8. p. 
m. Sohn rron, m. John Newcombe. Springett, d. s. p. 
8. Dp. 

Gulielma Maria. 
Susanna Margaretta. 
Philadelphia, m. Thomas Brookholding. 
John Springett. 
William Hawkins. 


’ 
MAJOR STUART, OF TEMPSFORD HALL. 


Major William Dugald Stuart, now the representative of 
his line of the family descended from the Founder’s second 
marriage, visited Pennsylvania in 1898. Some further facts 
concerning him should be added. Though educated at 
Eton, he did not go (as stated in Chapter X.) to St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, nor is he a barrister-at-law of the 
Inner Temple. 

He entered the British army as second lieutenant in the 
King’s Royal Rifles, June 23, 1880. He was promoted to 
lieutenant July 1, 1881, and captain November 13, 1889. 
In 1891 he served with the Manipore expedition in Burmah 
against the Dacoits (for which he received a medal and 
clasp), and subsequently in the expedition against the Chins 
and Lushais, in Upper Burmah. He continued serving in 
India until 1898, when he was placed on the Reserve of 
Officers. He is now (1898) major in the Third (Militia) Bat- 
talion of the Bedfordshire Regiment. He married Millicent 
Helen Olivia Hughes, and has issue one son, William Esme 
Montague. 

At Tempsford Hall, among the “ interesting family relics” 
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alluded to in Chapter X., Major Stuart has the gold chain 
and medal of Admiral Penn, voted him by the Naval Coun- 
cil in August, 1653. He also has the walking-staff which 
King Charles I. carried to the scaffold, and handed, just 
before his execution, to Bishop Juxon, who accompanied 
him. The Bishop presented the staff afterwards to William 
Penn the Founder, and it has thus descended to Major 
Stuart. 


OTHER FAMILIES NAMED PENN, 


There are evidently a number of persons in the United 
States and elsewhere, named Penn, who believe themselves 
connected with the family of William Penn the Founder, if 
not directly descended from him. So far as the record evi- 
dence goes, his living descendants appear to be in the three 
lines stated in the preceding chapters of this essay: 

1. The line from Peter Gaskell and Christiana Gulielma 
Penn, daughter of William Penn, 3d. 

2. The line from Archbishop William Stuart and Sophia 
Penn, daughter of Thomas Penn, represented by Major 
William Dugald Stuart. 

8. The line from the same parentage as No. 2, repre- 
sented by the Earl of Ranfurly. 

Except through the adoption of the additional name Penn 
by the Gaskell branch, no living person named Penn, so far 
as appears, is a descendant of William Penn the Founder. 

An example of many curious and also interesting in- 
quiries made by persons who believe themselves descended 
from William Penn or his father is afforded by the following 
letter, addressed “‘ To the Chief Justice of Pennsylvania” : 


“VIRGIN IsLANDS, TORTOLA, April 11, 1871. 
‘“ HONORABLE SIR, 


“T herewith respectfully beg your kind attention to the following 
facts, hoping you will not consider it taking too great liberty &c. that 
you will do me the favor of causing an answer to be sent to me. 

“T am a native of these Islands and a descendant of the brother of 
the celebrated William Penn of Pennsylvania, which brother settled in 
these Islands some time in the eighteenth century. I cannot be certain 
as to the exact date by reason of the frequent hurricanes in these Islands, 
as all old papers have been destroyed. 
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“My object for writing to you sir, is to request that you will cause 
inquiry to be made as to one Richard Penn who is stated to have died 
last year, & who was the last descendant of the celebrated Quaker, & 
that he also left large property, both in specie & land, & that in the 
event of no descendant of the Penn family such property will revert to 
the Government of the United States, & if such is the case I will most 
respectfully request that you will communicate with me and I will be 
ready to pay any expenses attendant thereon as also to prove my descent 
before the proper authorities in these islands. 

“T have the honor to be 

“ Honble Sir 
“Your most obdt. Servt, 
“Wm. BENJAMIN PENN.” 

This letter was delivered to Justice James Thompson, 
then Chief-Justice of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, 
who forwarded it to William Henry Rawle, of Philadelphia, 
who was counsel for the Penn heirs. May 1, 1871, Mr. 
Rawle wrote William Benjamin Penn, stating the facts of 
the case, explaining the devolution of the estate, and the 
vesting of it in William Stuart, then owner, and nothing 
further appears to have been heard from the writer of the 
letter. 

SUNDRY NOTES. 

The old farm-house, King’s Farm, Chorley Wood, where 
William Penn and Gulielma Maria Springett were married, 
is still standing, 1898. 

It is the tradition, Joseph J. Green says, that Gulielma 
Maria Penn, wife of the Founder, died at Rawdon House, 
at Hoddesdon, Herts. This was the seat of Marmaduke 
Rawdon, Esquire. The old mansion is still standing. That 
she died at Hoddesdon has been already definitely stated, 
and it may have been at Rawdon House. 

Referring to Dennis Penn’s birth at Ealing, J. J. Green 
thinks it probable that this event occurred at the Manor 
House, Ealing, the then residence of John Wilmer, a 
Friend. John Wilmer’s daughter Grizel married Jonathan 
Gurnell, William Penn being present at the marriage. 
(Jonathan Gurnell is repeatedly referred to in the chapter 
on the family life at Ruscombe during the closing years of 
William Penn’s life.) 
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An obituary notice from a periodical of the time gives the 
death of the widow of Governor John Penn, Ann Masters: 


“ July 4, 1830, in Upper George Street [London] Anne, relict of John 
Penn, formerly Governor of Pennsylvania.” 


Richard Dawson, Earl of Dartrey, great-nephew of Baron 
Cremorne, who married Philadelphia Hannah Freame, 
died 1897, aged eighty years. He was succeeded in the 
peerage by his son, Lord Cremorne, who was formerly an 
officer of the Coldstream Guards, and sat as a Liberal in 
Parliament for Monaghan, 1865-68. “The family,” a 
newspaper paragraph says, “is one of the great landlords of 
the United Kingdom, owning about 30,000 acres.” 


CHILDREN OF WILLIAM PENN THE FOUNDER. 


BY FIRST WIFE, GULIELMA MARIA SPRINGETT. 




















Born. DIED. BURIED. MARRIED. 
1, Gulielma Maria, Jan. 23, 1672/3. Mar. 17, 1672/3. | Jordans. | D. unmarried. 
2. William. Feb. 28, 1673/4. May 15, 1674. Jordans. | D, unmarried. 
8. Mary (? Margaret). Feb, 28, 1673/4. Feb, 24, 1674/5. | Jordans, | D, unmarried. 
4. Springett. Jan, 25, 1675. April 10, 1696, Jordans. | D. unmarried. 
5. Letitia, m. William | Mar. 6, 1678. April —, 1746. Jordans. | Aug. 20, 1702. 
Aubrey, 8. p. 
6. William, Jr.,m. Mary | Mar. 14, 1680, June 23, 1720, ? Liége. Jan. 12, 1698/9. 
Jones (issue, three 
children). 
7, Gulielma Maria. Nov. 17, 1685, Nov. 20, 1689, Jordans. | D. unmarried, 
BY SECOND WIFE, HANNAH CALLOWHILL. 
8. John. Jan. 29, 1699/1700. | Oct. 25, 1746. Jordans. | D. unmarried. 
9. Thomas, m. Lady J. | Mar. 9, 1701/2. Mar. 21, 1775, Stoke, Aug. 22, 1751. 
Fermor (issue, 
eight children). 
10. Hannah Margarita. | July 30, 17038. Feb. —, 1707/8. |? D. unmarried. 
11. Margaret, m. Thomas | Nov. 7, 1704. Feb. —, 1750/1. | Jordans. | July 6, 1727. 
Freame (issue, two 
children). 
12, Richard, m. Hannah | Jan, 17, 1705/6. Feb. 4, 1771. Stoke. —, 1728. 
Lardner (issue, 
four children). 
13. Dennis, Feb. 26, 1706/7. Feb. (?) 6, 1722/8. | Jordans. | D. unmarried. 
14. Hannah, Sept. 5, 1708. Jan. 24, 1708/9. | Jordans. | D. unmarried, 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF SAMUEL 
PRESTON, SURVEYOR, 1787. 


[The following extracts have been selected from the “ Journal to the 
Frontiers of Northampton County, for Henry Drinker,” kept by Samuel 
Preston, who was engaged to locate and survey the lands of Henry 
Drinker and Abel James, merchants of Philadelphia, located in what is 
now Pike County, Pennsylvania. } 


“ June 12, 1787.—After endeavouring to hire William or 
Joseph Walton to accompany me (to no purpose), I sat 
out on my journey about eight o’clock in the morning. 
Traveled up Durham Road to the sign of the Harrow, 
where I fed and eat dinner; from thence by Bursons and 
Brackinridges to Valentine Opp’s tavern, where I fed and 
rested about two hours. From thence through the Saucon 
settlement, and over the Salsbury Hills to Allentown, which 
I reached about dusk and put up at the large tavern. 

“ June 13.—This morning I set out and rode to Michael 
Snyder’s tavern to breakfast. As to the entertainment 
in Allentown, ’tis rather indifferent than midling. At 
Snyder’s I met William Edwards who lives near the land 
on Lizzard Creek. I treated him to his breakfast and a 
bottle of rum to accompany me back to the land, find 
pasture for my mare and assist in survey. We set out 
together. There is some little good land on Jordan’s Creek 
by Snyder’s, but the most of the land from Allentown to 
the mountain is barren; some settlements, the grain poor, 
and not much water, and very little timber either for fences 
or buildings. We traveled on together about six miles to 
Andrew Feller’s, where, as we had an opportunity, we fed 
again, after which we started to cross the mountain, the foot 
of which being about six miles distant and nine to Lizzard 
Creek. 

“ As I was riding along I met a Dutchman on avery poor 
horse, riding fast. I gave him what of the road I could, 
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yet he rode so nigh that his horse’s high hip bone struck me 
under the cap of the knee and lamed me so much that I 
found it difficult in walking up the mountain. About half 
way up is a fine spring of water, the head of the Jordan— 
arrived on the top I had a fine prospect of the country on 
both sides to the 8S. E., and could see all the houses and 
plantations between the mountain and Saucon or Lehigh 
Hills, which intercepts the prospect of any thing further. 

“I then proceeded with William Edwards and viewed on 
horseback both the tracts on Lizzard Creek, between Josiah 
Thomases and Michael Oalds. From Lizzard Creek I pro- 
ceeded on to Isaac Longstreth’s (at the place where Benja- 
min Gilbert formerly lived). I found myself too lame to 
walk much, and my knee pain’d me at such a rate I wished 
the Dutchman had rode a better horse. I reached Long- 
streth’s in the evening, where I eat supper, having eat 
nothing on this side the mountain except strawberries, which 
grow in great plenty and perfection even in the woods where 
it has been burned. I bathed my knee with warm vinegar 
which relieved the pain so that I slept tolerable well. 

“ June 14.—This morning my knee was much better and 
the swelling gone down considerably—I walked out and 
viewed the place, after which we had a fine breakfast of 
trout, of which they catch plenty in Mahony Creek. 

“ Longstreth accompanied me to Gnadenhuetten, the old 
Moravian town (formerly burned by the Indians), which 
stands on Mahony Creek about half a mile above the 
Lehigh, and contains seven poor old wooden houses. At 
the mouth of the Mahony they have a grist and saw mill, 
but for the want of more fall they are worth little. 

“We also rode over the Lehigh to Col. Weiss’, whose 
house stands on or very near the spot where Fort Allen 
formerly stood. The Lehigh makes a strange turn here 
round a point and Weiss has dug a race across the point 
and set up a saw mill with two frames and carriages. 

“Here I parted with Isaac Longstreth, and started for 
George Hoods. I proceeded over the Barrens along up the 
N. W. side of Head’s Creek about seven miles, where I 
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crossed it just below a saw mill. They raft 6 and 7000 feet 
of boards at a time down from this mill. I then kept up the 
Barren Hill, on the 8. E. side of the creek, and passd a few 
little houses. The land is exceeding poor and I could obtain 
no provisions for myself or creature until I reached the place 
where Fort Norris formerly stood, where I got a cup of 
milk and bread and let my mare bate in the meadow. Here 
lives an old woman, the widow Serfass, who entertain’d 
me with an historical account of her family first migrating 
over the mountain, being the first settlers, the hardships 
they underwent for three or four years, and having no 
neighbours nearer than fifteen or twenty miles. In about 
five or six years they began to raise plenty of hay and 
grain, and had a good house and barn and plenty of cattle. 
The first Indian war broke out and they saw some few 
Indians but received no damage, until the soldiers came 
there to build a fort. The Commissary was scant of pro- 
vision and took all they had for the soldiers, and sent them 
off empty handed to seek their fortunes. They were gone 
eight years, during which time all their buildings were 
burned as well as fences, and the fields and meadows over- 
grown with bush, and as hard to clear as at first. Since 
then they were driven off by the Indians three times and 
met with like losses. She gave me this account part in 
Dutch and part in English, and I believe told the truth. 
Her husband had been dead about one year, and they had 
lived together fifty-five years, and raised a large family. 
She was about seventy-five years old. 

‘From here I kept up the creek to the forks, where 
the good level land begins, called Peters’s Flat, for Richard 
Peters owns a fine tract of land here. I went about four 
miles to one Jacob Everarts, a Dutchman who has some 
fine meadows on Head’s Creek, where I put up for all night 
and they were very civil people. His son caught me a mess 
of trout for supper. 

“ June 16.—This morning I accompanied my young Dutch- 
man to catch trout, at a large pond covering about two acres 
and very deep, out of which issues a large stream called 
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Wire Creek, that turns Head’s mill. He had a little raft on 
which he went out and caught the trout as fast as he could 
throw his hook into the water. After catching about two 
and a half dozen large fish we returned to the house to have 
them cooked for breakfast. 

“ After breakfast my fisherman accompanied me to George 
Hood’s, who is removed from the place he rented of Stroud. 
He left his plow and rode with us to the land, but we could 
find neither line trees nor corners—and the neighbours say, 
there never was any marks made, and that no survey of the 
land was made. 

“‘ From every thing I could discover, I apprehend the people 
told me very near the truth, for they appeared too simple 
and honest to have any designs, and say if they loose the 
Land they shall be greatly wronged, yet I believe will not 
contend. 

“ We eat dinner (such as she had) at the old widow Hood’s, 
who pretends to claim the tract of meadows, and from every 
circumstance I believe in justice and equity it is or ought 
to have been her right, for she has an old warrant which 
her husband took out soon after his arrival in Pennsylvania, 
and was kill’d by the Indians before he had it executed in 
any legal way, and his heirs have never since done any thing 
therein. 

“For the afternoon I started for Jacob Stroud’s and pro- 
ceeded along the Summer Hills from which I had a prospect 
of some fine level country on the head of Head’s Creek 
(opposite the Wind Gap), where there is some few large 
well improved farms. 

“‘ A few miles past the Wind Gap the high barren Sum- 
mer Hills and also the Second Mountain begins to sink and 
scatter. About the division of the waters of the Lehigh and 
Delaware, where for about twelve miles there is a reasonable 
quantity of very good land, good improvements and fine 
large meadows, on the several branches of Pokono Creek, 
which turns Stroud’s grist and saw mill, just before it meets 
Broadhead’s Creek. The Pokono is about the size of the 
Saucon Creek, and Broadhead’s Creek is as large as the 
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Little Lehigh. I arrived at Stroud’s about sunset; he keeps 
store, tavern, merchant and grist mill and saw mill, besides 
a large farm—has between two and three hundred acres of 
wheat now growing and keeps several boats—and he has 
the most hands I ever saw at one place. They treated me 
very kindly and I put up for all night. 

“* June 16.—This morning I sent for John Fish to ac- 
company me to view the land up Jones’s and Broadhead’s 
Creeks. He came and as it sat in for rain, we gave over the 
journey. About 10 o’clock I started to see John Hilborn 
seven miles up Broadhead’s Creek, reached there about 
noon and was very kindly received by him and his brother. 
They are worthy characters, have a plantation and saw 
mill, where they have sawed pine, hauled it to the river 
seven or eight miles and rafted it, but on account of the 
low price of boards have declined that business at present 
and follow farming. In the afternoon it cleared up, and as 
John Fish had told me the 86 Acre Tract lay in the bend 
of the West Branch of Broadhead’s Creek, John Hilborn 
being well acquainted with it agreed to accompany me 
there that afternoon. We took some fishing tackel along 
and set out about 2 o’clock, and had to wade the creek 
many times. As we passed by the uppermost improvement 
on that branch where the people were killed and taken by 
the Indians, at the time he was taken prisoner, he for the 
first time gave me a very intelligent narrative of his cap- 
tivity, which was nearly in substance as follows. 

“Karly in the summer before Gilbert’s family were taken, 
they apprehended some danger from the Indians being set 
on by the British at Quebec and they and John Price an 
acquaintance who lived seven miles above on the North 
Branch of the creek, came to this mutual conclusion, that if 
either heard of any disturbance by the Indians they were 
immediately to inform the other of it. One morning an 
old woman came running down the creek and told him her 
son’s family were all killed and taken by the Indians that 
morning, and as she was very ancient they had let her 
escape. Remembering his promise to John Price, he 
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alarmed his brother and family to immediately march off 
and started to inform Price. On his way from the top of a 
hill he saw the house all in flames; which struck him with 
horror and fully confirmed the account the old woman had 
given; as he was well acquainted with the woods he believed 
he could go with safety to Price’s and perform his promise, 
but alas the Indians unhappily taught him the contrary. 
About one mile from the burnt house there was a high 
knob of a hill and he concluded to ascend to the top of it 
and take a view if he could see the Indians. As he neared 
the top five Indians, all painted, jumpd up within gun shot 
and presented their guns and told him unless he submitted 
they would shoot him. He saw no possibility of escape 
and therefore gave up, after which they informed him 
(for they spoke good English), that unless he would promise 
solemnly not to run away they would kill him, and he made 
them a strong promise. They then bound a burthen on 
his back and ordered him to march, and he soon discovered 
they had all the families which they had taken in company 
with them, except one little boy (which he understood made 
a great noise and therefore they kill’d and scalped him near 
the house). They marched very hard all the way to the 
Susquehanna River, which they crossed at the mouth of 
Tioga; made their prisoners wade all the creeks, which 
was many times very hard for the women, which, unless he 
had exerted himself almost beyond his ability to assist two 
of the girls they had certainly been drowned. After they 
had crossed the Susquehanna the Indians deemed them- 
selves out of danger of being pursued, and their marches 
were much easier. They had a little girl in the party whom 
the Indians treated with all the kindness their then pres- 
ent situation would possibly admit of, promising her plenty 
of milk and victuals when they arrived at Shanango, yet 
they sometimes shewed her her little brother’s scalp, which 
almost drove her distracted. Before they marched far they 
came to their canoes and placed him to set one of them up 
the river to their town under a Guard, but as they were not 
in a great hurry he was allowed to go on shore. One time, 
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in particular, the old Indian, their Captain went out a hunt- 
ing and kill’d a large buck, after which he came in and 
sent two young Indians and himself to skin and bring it 
in—one was a large rough Delaware Indian and the other a 
genteel young Mohawk, who had before shown him some 
kindness. The Delaware was always very cross, and 
ordered him to skin the deer which he undertook, but 
being very weak he could not strip the neck. The Mo- 
hawk and Delaware began to talk loud in Indian, flew at 
one another scuffled and fought and the Mohawk altho the 
least proved the conqueror and made the Delaware finish 
skinning the deer. 

“There is another circumstance I ought to have men- 
tioned in its proper place. Soon after he was taken pris- 
oner, they pass’d in sight of John Price’s houses, and the 
Indians closely questioned him who lived there, what sort 
of a man he was, whether he kept a gun or was rich. 
This he said was the most trying time he had, and he told 
them the plain truth, that John Price was a poor inoffensive 
man, had nothing to do with the war, and that as he lived 
in the woods he was oblidged to keep a gun to support his 
family in meat. They then held a Council whether to go 
and kill them or not, and after a considerable debate they 
concluded as he was poor and quiet, they would let him live 
a while longer—which was a great satisfaction and joy to 
him to hear, for John Price was a neighbour he loved as 
well as a relation. He always told the Indians the plain, 
honest truth, and on most occasions they seemed to put 
great confidence in his word. 

“ When they arrived at Shanango, as he had born an un- 
proportionable share of the hardships in their journey by 
endeavoring to relieve the sufferings of his fellow-prisoners, 
he was extreemly weak. They had to run what is call’d 
the gauntlet on entering the town in which they were very 
much abused by being severely whipped. He could not run 
fast, and before he had run far, the young Mohawk I have 
mentioned before had that regard and friendship for him to 
run in his stead, for which he received a severe whipping 
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from the other Indians, for what they deemed his folly, 
which he bore with all the patience of a philosopher. While 
he remained in Shanango the Indians received intelligence 
of General Sullivan’s intention of coming up and destroy- 
ing their town and crops, which greatly enraged them (for 
he said they had the finest land and Indian corn he has ever 
seen). They held a Council to go out upon another Expedi- 
tion to the settlements on the Western Branch of Susque- 
hanna, to be commanded by Capt. Montour (who took 
Benjamin’s Gilbert’s family) and their famous Captain 
Brant. He was informed of this result by his young Mo- 
hawk friend who was privy thereto, and much alarmed at it, 
expecting if they had bad success they would treat their 
prisoners the worse of it. He used all the arguments he 
could with the old Captain that took him prisoner, in order 
to gain a release, but in vain—in which he paid the strictest 
attention to the plain honest truth, for he said t’was impos- 
sible to have deceived them had he been so disposed. He 
told them he was a Quaker, that he had nothing to do with 
the war, it was against his religious principles to fight, and 
they replied, that might be, but all the Yankees told them 
so. Yet they treated him with some respect, and his busi- 
ness was to tend Indian corn, of which they had large crops 
and the finest land he ever saw. Finding he could not pro- 
cure his release by intreaties, he laid a plan to make his es- 
cape in the night by taking a canoe and pushing down the 
Susquehanna until morning, and then hiding his canoe in 
some creek’s mouth and watching from the top of some 
high hill if any Indians pursued him, if they did to take his 
chances by land, and if not to make the best of his way the 
next night in the canoe. This brought a great exercise over 
his mind—for notwithstanding the solemn promises the In- 
dians extorted from him, yet when he came to the trial he 
could not find freedom to disregard them, or falsify his word 
by making his escape in this manner. 

“ As he remained in this condition Captain Brant, the 
famous Indian commander came to Shanango preparatory 
to their intended Expedition against the settlements on the 
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Western Branch, and as he understood that Brant had been 
educated in the College of Cambridge, in New England, 
and since been in London with Guy Johnston, and held a 
commission under the crown, he waited on him one morn- 
ing in his hut, where he found him writing. He plead his 
cause as well as he could, and Captain Brant who behaved 
like an English gentleman and was dressed in a callico coat 
and jacket, seemed to pity his case, but told him that as he 
was a prisoner amongst the Delawares, it were not of his 
Nation—for he was a Mohawk—yet he believed he might be 
of some service. When the Indians were about starting on 
the expedition, it was ordered that he should be sent to 
Niagara and delivered to the English there, which accord- 
ingly was done, where he was ordered on board a vessel and 
sent with all expedition to Quebec. He arrived at Quebec 
in just two months after he was taken prisoner, hungry, 
moneyless and almost naked. Here he applied to an Irish 
colonel in the British service to afford him some assistance 
or relief in his pitifull situation. The colonel believed the 
story and loaned him a sufficiency of money to purchase a 
suit of tolerable decent clothes. 

“But now another difficulty arose how to support himself 
and to find means to repay the money. Hearing that the 
colonel had a mill across the river, he informed him that he 
was a miller, upon which the colonel employ’d him to work 
in the mill upon trial, by which means he ingratiated him- 
self much into the colonel’s favour by putting the mill in 
better order than it had been before, (understanding how to 
dress the stones and other things), and the colonel was so 
much pleased therewith, that he made him superintendent 
of the whole business of buying, selling, and grinding. 
He was very careful and industrious in discharging his duty, 
and used to go every week to Quebec to sell a load of flour 
for which he generally received £100 sterling. The colonel 
was 80 well pleased with his faithfull service that he offered 
him any wages he would wish if he would stay,—but he was 
anxiously concerned to return home, and the colonel prom- 
ised to assist him. There being a transport about to sail 
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for New York, the colonel engaged him a passage, and upon 
their settling there was £9 due to him for which the colonel 
voluntarily gave him 10 guineas. He sail’d by the New- 
foundland Fishery, where their captain received informa- 
tion of a French fleet being off the coast, for which reason 
he put into Halifax and gave up the voyage. 

“ He remained in Nova Scotia a considerable time, and 
finally reached Amboy, from which he walked home to his 
father’s in Makefield, who had never heard any account of 
what was his fate since he went to warn John Price, now 
about two years... . 

“ We fished along down the creek and waded it many 
times. It is customary hereaway for men, women and 
children to wade the creeks Winter and Summer—John 
caught a fine mess of trout, but I only two. We reached 
home in the evening and while I dried myself, John went 
out with a bob and caught a large quantity of Eels in a 
little time—these Settlers in general prefer Eels to any 
other kind of fish, and I believe was it not for such means 
many of the inhabitants would be pinched for provision. 

“ June 17.—This being my birthday I stayed at Hilborn’s 
until evening & used my endeavours to persuade John to 
accompany me to Sheholy. He gave me encouragement of 
meeting me there, but he would take his gun and travel 
through the woods to try & kill some venison for the 
expedition. I set out in the evening for Stroud’s and on my 
way met Mary Wilkinson going to Hilborn’s. I went on to 
Stroud’s and put up for the night. 

“ June 18.—This morning I sent for John Fish and we 
set out to view the Pokono Tract. Went by James Mor- 
gun’s saw mill and took David Brewster along—he had be- 
fore the first Indian War cleared land on this tract. We 
traveled up Sullivan’s Road about 10 miles to Jn® Learn’s 
Tavern, adjoining the Land. The road was very stony and 
in some places muddy, yet with labour might be made 
tolerably good. We walked all over the tract and found it 
is exceeding valuable, being situate in the Pokono Gap of 
the Second Mountain—is almost all low bottom on the 
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Pokono Creek and the branches thereof. Sullivan’s Road, 
now used to go to Wyoming, runs through it all the length, 
and is the only pass through the Second Mountain, which 
renders it a very valuable stand for a tavern—I think this 
tract must be worth 40s P* Acre & if it was improved 
by building a house for a tavern and clearing meadows, it 
would be worth more. We stayed at Jn° Learn’s all night 
—but very poor accommodations, 

“« June 19.—This morning after breakfast and purchasing 
some bread at a dear rate, we started to view the tract on 
Broadhead’s Creek about four miles distant from Jn° Learn’s, 
which is the nighest house except Jn° Price’s on the north 
branch of the Creek. David Brewster having formerly 
made two little improvements on this tract, and being well 
acquainted with the woods was our guide. We traveled 
along the ridge of the Second Mountain which is not very 
high between Pokono Knob, and the west branch of Broad- 
head’s Creek—the land we passed through was chiefly very 
stony barrens, but not as poor as the barrens between the 
Wind Gap and Lehigh, affording some good feeding places 
for cattle. We traced along to the Spruce and Laurel Swamp 
on the Creek, which was so thick we could not possibly pass 
through it—I believe it is of considerable width and very rich. 
As I was riding through the weeds, I heard a rattlesnake 
which I saw under my mares feet, but it did not incline to 
bite—as this was the first one I had ever seen, I lit from my 
creature and took a fair view of it—t’was about three feet 
long and a thick snake of the length, beautifully clouded 
with brownand yellow. I poked it about the head with the 
iron of my Surveying Staff and it did not incline to bite, 
but stuck up its tail and made a constant whipping or rattle, 
nearly resembling the noise of a locust. By this time 
David Brewster, who has a great antipathy against snakes 
came up and killed it by first bruising and then cutting off 
the head, after which I punched it with my staff and it 
would strike the staff with the stump of its bloody neck 
nearly as quick and straight as it could have done, if it had 
not been hurt—which made me think they were very handy 
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at biteing if so inclined. It had seven rattles, which I cut 
off and put in my pocket. 

‘“‘ After viewing the land, we started for home over a very 
rough stony country of hills and barrens, and on our way 
saw a deer. We reached Stroud’s about sun set, where we 
had dinner, I paid and discharged the hands, and went to 
bed. . 

“ June 20.—This forenoon I was employed in preparing 
for my journey to Sheholy and loaded a wagon with pro- 
vision and necessary implements for the Expedition. I was 
desirous of seeing Abel James or Henry Drinker before I 
started from Jacob Stroud’s, which is a very large house 
and stands in the very spot where Fort Penn formerly stood. 
About 2 o’clock P. M., the wagon started and I concluded 
to stay until morning and then start with the hands. 

“ June 21.—This morning I arose very early, mustered my 
hands and gave them a dram a piece and started nine of 
them by sun rise—after which I staid untill about seven 
o’clock, eat my breakfast and as my mare’s back was sore, 
I left her in the care of Col. Stroud and took a little 
pony of his and rode up to the mouth of Bushkill Creek, 
where I overtook the hands. As I had traveled twelve 
miles and it was the last house to Sheholy, we eat some 
victuals and started over the hills to Sheholy twenty miles. 
The greater part of the road is tolerable good, only stony, 
some very rough, but we reached our destination about four 
o’clock in the afternoon, wet to the skin, the road being 
grown up with bushes.—I found the present house but 
small, Epharim Panonnand lived there and kept tavern. 
There is about 100 acres of meadow & pasture cleared; a 
large frame house part built and a large new frame barn, a 
saw mill, &e. We were employd this evening in securing 
the water from washing round a break in the dam. 

“* June 22.—This morning I began to prepare for an ex- 
cursion down the Creek by Water, we found one small Flat 
& with a Hatchet and drawing Knife Jn° Hepem and myself 
built another out of boards in three hours by my watch.— 
We also rafted a quantity of boards from the saw mill to 
VoL. XxiI.—24 
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build a cabin at the Falls. About noon we started with our 
craft & found great difficulty. The Water in many places 
was fifteen feet deep, and crooked, in going about three 
miles down we landed within half a mile of where we 
started here we found several Beaver dams and the bottom 
was all overflowed in such a manner that no person could 
travel through it. We landed in the evening about one 
mile below the house, walked hi & staid all night. 


“ “« July 9.—This morning Abel enon Jn° Hilborn, __ 
myself went down the Creek in a flat to view the work the 
hands had done, as also what more was wanted. I could 
perceive that what was done had been of great service, but 
that more was wanted; on the whole I advised Abel James 
to give up all the business to the care and conduct of Jn° 
Hilborn, expecting that by his acquaintance with the people 
he could select a good set of hands and do the business at 
his own time and convenience much cheaper than we had 
reason to expect from our present system which he inclined 
to agree to. Wethen measured some of the swamps after 
which I settled with and paid Jn° Hilborn, and he prepared 
to start before day for home. 

“Thus having nearly concluded my Business at Sheholy 
it seems right to make some general observations thereon. 
I believe the Sheholy Bottom contains about 1200 Acres 
and am fully of oppinion from what we have already done, 
it may be drained dry enough for Wheat or any other grain. 
There is in the lower parts of the bottom many clear 
meadows, one of near 50 acres in a piece—the lower part 
of the bottom is much the best and easiest cleared, and if 
there was a sufficiency of land cleard to support hands and 
teams, if the Falls could be purchased, would be as advan- 
tageous a seat for a saw mill as any on the Delaware.—But 
with mills at or near the Sheholy House, as it is much fur- 
ther to haul the boards and other inconveniences will not at 
the present price of Lumber answer any good purpose. 

“ July 10.—This morning I found Jn° Hilborn was gone, 
and after breakfast we sent all the other hands to cut out 
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the road on their way home and Abel James and myself 
stayed to settle the remains of the business, and to follow 
them in the morning. In the afternoon there came a 
man from Philadelphia on his way to C to view lands, 
but fail’d heart on account of the roughness of the roads. 
There also came Jn°® Dougherty, one of Palmer’s Survey, 
living in Trenton—he was a genteel young man and agreed 
to accompany us in the morning. 

“ July 11.—This morning we packed up our materials and 
started. The waiter who had brought my creature from 
Stroud’s was forbid to put a saddle on her, but nevertheless 
rode her and hurt her back again, and I was obliged to carry 
a heavy load. On the way we overtook the hands on the 
road, just before which we found a large bear they had 
killed and skined. I tried to carry the skin on my mare, 
but in vain—Dougherty took it along to Consawleys where 
we stopped and eat dinner. Abel James stopped at Wil- 
liam Smith’s and remained all night and I proceeded on to 
Stroud’s in company with Jn° Dougherty. It rained in the 
Evening and we were very wet. 

“ July 12.—This morning after breakfast Abel James came 
and we were employed in settling with the hands all the 
forenoon. I was sorry to find them so adicted to liquor; 
some that had conducted soberly while at work when they 
came here drank so that we could not settle with them. 

“ July 13.—This forenoon I was employed in settling with 
Colonel Stroud and taking a list of the articles I had had of 
him for Sheholy,—and we agreed with Jn° Hilborn to under- 
take to finish the creek and cut the road when he could be 
supplied with provisions and utensils from Philadelphia. I 
paid him £9 & took his receipt to enable him to employ 
good sober industrious hands (as he is acquainted with the 
people) and I expect by that means the work may be done 
much cheaper and better than by employing the common 
labourers in these parts, who are generally a pack of drunken 
lazy gluttons. 

“Tt is my best advice to James and Drinker to put all 
their business of improving Sheholy under the care of John 
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Hilborn, if he will undertake it, as I apprehend he is the 
most suitable person they can find, and a man in whom they 
may place confidence. 

“ After finishing this business we started about half-after 
twelve, and my mare not being fit to ride, I rode Abel 
James’s and he drove her in the sulky. Colonel Stroud ac- 
companied us about seven miles. It was a very hilly road 
to the Wind Gap, yet there were many good farms and fine 
crops of wheat which they were about beginning to cut. 
The road through the Gap is much the best pass I have seen 
across the Blue Mountain. We stopped and fed at Heller’s 
Tavern, from thence through a barren country commanding 
a fine distant prospect of farms on the surrounding hills. 
Abel James depended on me for a guide and being a 
stranger to the road I went to Easton instead of Nazareth, 
which mistake we did not discover until too late. I intending 
to pass through the town to the tavern on the Dry Lands 
we were espyed by Lawyer Sitgreaves, who pressed our stay 
and accordingly we stopped and put up at the Tavern which 
is a much better house than I expected to find there. I 
saw that the town was much improved since I first knew 
it, which is not many years ago. Lawyer Sitgreaves spent 
the evening with us and gave an entertaining historical ac- 
count of the characters of Northampton County administra- 
tion of Justice, the amount of which may be sumd up in 
saying as yet they are too much like Bucks was in time of 
the war. 

“ July 14.—About sun rise we started through Jn° Penn’s 
Manor of Dry Lands for Bethlehem, where we breakfasted. 
I took a walk through the town and contrary to their rules 
went to the Single Sisters’ House without first applying to 
their Church officers. At the door I asked for the Govern- 
ess of the Nunnery, and said that I wished to buy a silk 
purse; she came and knowing my face invited me in very 
sociably. She is a genteel woman of great address and good 
sense. I purchased several little articles of them. 

“We were detained upon business at Bethlehem five 
hours. They were about half done with their harvest, and 
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had a large crop of excellent wheat. We crossed the Ferry 
(Lehigh was the lowest I ever saw it)—and passing through 
Saucon saw abundance of fine wheat, and from every ap- 
pearance in all parts of my travels this is the largest and 
best harvest ever cut in Pennsylvania. We fed our horses 
and eat dinner at Valentine Opp’s and from thence to George 
Shaw’s, where we fed again and reached William Bennet’s 
in the evening, where we staid all night. I went home in 
the morning, having been absent one month and three 
days.” 
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LETTERS OF RICHARD HENRY LEE TO WILLIAM 
WHIPPLE, 1778. 


“ PHILADELPHIA, Octr. 31, 1778. 
** DEAR SIR. 


“ On principles of old acquaintance and much regard, I should have 
been well pleased to have had the pleasure of seeing you here before 
my return to Virginia. It will give me much satisfaction in my retire- 
ment to hear from you when your leisure will permit. The long even- 
ings that are coming on will present you with opportunities of informing 
a friend how things proceed here. Let me know how my friend Mr. 
Langdon does. As I hope you will be closely employed this winter in 
forming plans for the increase and regulation of our Navy, it will make 
me happy to hear that you are proceeding well, and harmoniously in 
that line. My direction is at Chantilly, to the care of the Post Master 
at Leeds Town in Westmoreland County Virginia. 


“T am dear sir 
“Sincerely yours, 
“RIcHARD HENRY LEE. 
“GENERAL WHIPPLE.” 


“ CHANTILLY, Novr. 29, 1778. 
“My DEAR SIR. 


“T thank you sincerely for your obliging favor of 8th instant which I 
received a few days past. Nothing can be more pleasing to me in my 
retirement than to hear from my friends, and the pleasure will be in- 
creased when they inform me that the Vessel of State is well steered 
and likely to be conveyed safely and happily in port. My clear opinion 
is, that this good work must be chiefly done by the Eastern Pilots. 

“ They first taught us to dread the rock of despotism, and I rest with 
confidence on their skill in the future operations. I venerate Liberty 
Hall, and if I could envy its present inhabitants anything it would be 
the sensible sociable evenings they pass there. I have not yet been able 
to quit the entertainment of my prattling fireside; when I have heard 
every little story and settled all points, I shall pay a visit to Williams- 
burg where our Assembly is now sitting. Mrs. Lee remembers her 
friends from the East with great respect, and returns you thanks for the 
kind interest you are pleased to take in her, 

“ Before this reaches you, I hope your labors in the Hall will have 
put the finishing hand to our important business of finance. If our money 
matters were once in a good way, we should have the consent of our 
wise and cautious friend Mr. Sherman to the pushing forward with zeal 
the Navy of the United States—an object in my opinion of great mag- 
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nitude. I may be mistaken but I have thought our sensible friend 
rather too cautious upon this head. A well managed force at sea would 
not only make us very respectable, but presently repay its cost with in- 
terest. We shall surely err by reasoning from what has happened to 
what will happen, because we have till now singly opposed our feeble 
force on the sea to the overgrown power of Great Brittain. But now, 
our Marine force, under the supporting wing of our great and good Ally 
will thrive I hope, and grow strong upon the spoils of our common foe. 
I wish the Marine Committee may stoutly contend against all opposition 
and vigorously increase the Navy, In favor of this system we may say 
that the wealth and glory of many States have been obtained by their 
Fleets, but none have immediately lost their liberty thereby. Let the 
man be produced who can truly say as much of Standing Armies. I 
left my worthy Colleague of the Marine Committee well disposed to 
relieve us this Winter from the depredations of Gutridge’s fleet of 
Pirates, which infest the Coast extremely from New York to Cape Fear. 
They not only injure our Commerce greatly in these middle States, but 
they prevent in great measure the water communication between us and 
our Eastern friends. This fleet consists of one brig of 16 guns, aschooner 
of the same force, a sloop of 12 guns, and the best of little strength. 
Whilst your Northern Seas are too tempestuous for cruising, this South- 
ern Coast supplied with such convenient Harbors, may be visited by the 
Continental Frigates making Chesapeak Bay their place of Rendezvous, 
to the extirpation of these Sea Banditti that disturb us so much at 
present. A stroke of this sort would do credit to our Committee, and 
serve the common cause. If the Frigates came 3 or 4 together, they 
would be ready for any small British force that might accompany the 
Gutridges. The fortifications of Portsmouth, Hampton and York, will 
afford them a sure asylum against any superior force. 

“ Remember me with affection to the Society at Liberty Hall, to my 
friends of Connecticut, R. Island, Jersey, Pensylv’a and Delaware. I 
fancy this is as far as I can safely go, unless I were to admit the good 
old President. 

“T sincerely wish you happy. 
“RICHARD HENRY LEE. 

“Hon. GENERAL WHIPPLE, 

“Member of Congress, 
“ Philadelphia.” 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 
Rotes. 


REGISTER OF MARRIAGES, BAPTISMS, AND DEATHS OF THE PARISH 
CHURCH AT BRAMHAM, YORKSHIRE, ENGLAND, 1586-1685, OF ALL 
PERSONS BEARING THE NAME OF SMITH.— 


Marriages. 


1586, 12° die Junii Willus Smith de pochia de Wakefield et Maria 
Powel, de Bramham. 

1586, 22° die Januarii Jacobus Beall et Agnes Smith. 

1592, 4° die ffebruarii Willus Smith et Elizabeth Powell. 

1603, 28° die Maii Crofer Smith et Bridgett Troutbeck. 

1620, Thomas Warde de Clifforth et Anna Smith, de eadem nupti fue- 
runt septun de Novembris Anno Dom, ut supra. 

1627, Gulielmus Whitton junior et Alicia Smith pochié de Bramham 
nupti fuerunt undecimo die ffebruarii 1627. , 

1681, Johannes Cowper de Haslewood et Elizabeth Smith de eadem 
nupt. fuerunt eadem die et anno—vicessimo primo die Novembris 
anno regni Regis Caroli Septimo 1631. 

1683, Christopherus Bustard de Brambham et Eleonora Smith de eadem 
nupti fuerunt decimo die ffebruari anno Dom. ut supra, 

1642, Willmus Grosland alis Pawson de Bramham et Elizabetha Smith 
de eadem nupti fuerunt decimo Septimo die Julii anno Dom. 


1642. 

1642, Laurentius Sayner de pochiaé de Bramham et Isabella Smith de 
eadem nupti fuerunt vicessimo die Novembris 1642. 

1648, Gulielmus Smith de Pochiaé de Thorner et Isabella Collett de 
pochié de Bramham nupti fuerunt vicessimo octavo die ffebru- 
arii 1643. 

1648, Johannes ffairebarne de Bramham et Anna Smith de eadem nupti 
fuerunt decimo quinto die mensis Novembris. 

1658, Richard Smith of Bramham and Anne Beales of the pisha of Tad- 
caster hadd their intended Marriage published in our pisha 
church the 5th of ffebruary the 12th 3 the 19th of the said 
month, 1653, & they were marryed before me Paule Beale of the 
Cittie of Yorke Alderman. 

(Signed) PAULE BEALE. 

1660, John Spencer of the pishe of Boulton Pearcie and Cicilia Smith 

of the ope of Bramham were marryed the 28th day of Novem- 

ber 1660 as above written by Mr. Browne Minister at Weath- 


erlie. 

1671, Richard Clough and Mary Smith both of Bramham, marrydd ye 
twenty fifth day of June 1671. 

1674, John Hardinge and Ann Smith marryed ye second day of ffeb- 


ruary. 
1684, Anno Domini, John Walker and Elizabeth Smith were marrid 
February ye ninth. 
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A Register of such as were baptized since the yeare of the raigne of 
our Sovreigne Lady Queene Elizabeth : 28 
1598, 18° die Maii Richus Smyth filius Willmi Smith baptizat. 
1594, 9° die ffebruar Thomas Smith filius Willmi baptizat. 
1596, 17° die Aprilis Alicia Smyth filia Willmi Smith baptizat. 
1599, 4° die Novembr Robtus Smith filius Willmi Smith baptizat. 
1602, 29° die Augusti Helena Smith filia Willmi Smith de Bramham 


baptizat. 

1621, Elizabetha Smith filia Richardi Smith de Bram. baptizata fuit 
vicessimo secudo die Aprilis ut supra. 

1628, Anna Smithe filia Richardi Smithe de Bramham baptizt fuit de- 
cimo nono die Julii anno dom. ut supra. 

1626, Richardus Smithe filius Richardi Smithe de Bramham baptizatus 
fuit decimo quinto die Octobris anno dom. ut supra. 

1629, Maria Smith filia Richardi Smith de Bramham baptizat fuit vices- 
simo tertio die Augusti 1629. 

1682, Willmus Smith filius Rici Smith de Bramham baptizat fuit decimo 
tertio die Maii. 

1634, Isabella Smith filia Johannis Smith de Bramham baptizat fuit 
septimo die Aprilis anno dom. 1634. 

1635, Johannes Smith filius Johannis Smith de Bramham baptizat fuit 
vicessimo quarto die Maii 16365 ut. 

1636, ffaith Smith filia Richardi Smith de Bramham baptizat fuit primo 
die Januarii 1636. 

1687, Jana Smith filia Johannis Smith de Bramham baptizat fuit sexto 
die Augusti anno dom. ut supra. 

1639, Gulielmus Smith filius Johannis Smith de Bram. baptizatus fuit 
decimo quinto die Decembris 1639 ut supra. 

1642, Bartholomzus Smith filius Johannis Smith de Bram. baptizatus 
fuit vicessimo octavo die mensis Augusti anno dom. 1649. 

1646, Maria Smith filia Johannis Smith de Bram. baptizat. fuit vices- 
simo sexto die mensis Julii anno dom. 1646. 

1648, Abram et Rebecah Smith filii Johannis Smith de Bram. baptizat. 
fuerunt decimo septimo die Decembris 1648. 

1652, Joseph Smith sonne to John Smith of Bramham was baptized the 
third daie of October 1652. 

1652, Richard Smith sonne to William Smith younger of Bramham was 
baptized the vi of March. 

1654, Hannah Smith, hter to Richard Smith of Bramham, her birth- 
day was the 20th day of November in the year abovesaid. 

1655, Marie Smith daughter to Richard Smith of Bram. her birthday 
was the eighth of December. 

1657, John Smith sonne to Richard Smith of Bramham his birthday 
was the 27th of March and he was baptized the third day of 


April 1657. 

1666, Ellianor Smith daughter to John Smith the younger of Bramham 
was ~~ the twelft day of September. 

1668, Isabella Smith baptized the 19th day of January 1668. 

1671, — sonn of Will. Smith of Bramham baptized 21 of 


ay. 
1678, Mary daughter of John Smith Jun. baptiz’d ye 27th of June. 
1674, Christopher sonn of William Smith baptiz* y* 23 of Aug. 
1676, Walter son of John Smith baptiz’d June 11th. 
1677, Ann daughter of John Smith baptized y* twenty first of March. 
1680, a — of John Smith baptized ye twenty fourth day 
of December. 






— EE 
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A Register of all such persons as have been buried within the pishe 
of Bramham since the first day of September 1586. 


1602, 3° die Maii Johes Smith de Bram. 
1606, Margret Smyth filia W™ Smyth, 25° die Januanii. 
1614, Agneta Smith uxon Johannis Smith de Bramham octavo die Au- 


usti. 

1620, Elizabetha Smithe filia Johannis Smith de Bram. decimo quarto 
die Aprilis ut. 

1620, Infans Richardi Smithe de Bram. now baptizat. sepult. fuit quinto 
die Maii ut supra script est. 

1634, Isabella Smith filia Johannis Smith de Bramham, sepult fuit de- 
cimo tertio die Julii 1634. 

1635, oe Smith filius Ricardi Smith sepultus fuit quinto die 

aii ut. 

1641, Edwardus Smith peregrina sepultus fuit vicessimo quinto die Octo- 
bris anno regni Regis Caroli decimo septimo. 

1642, Johannes Smith sonne de Bram. sepultus fuit vicessimo septimo 
die Julii anno Dom. 1642 ut supra est. 

1646, ffaith Smith filia Ricardi Smith die Bram. sepulta fuit decimo nono 
die ffebruarii. 

1646, Thomas Smith de Bram. quinto die Marchii. 

1647, Elizabetha Smith uxon Willmi Smith de Bramham quarto die 
mensis Septembris. 

1647, Richardus Smith de Bram. sepultus fuit decimo nono die mensis 
Novembris anno dom. ut supra script est. ' 

1653, William Smith the eldest of that name was buryed the twentieth 
daye of January as above said. 

1654, Jane Smith daughter of John Smith of the towne of Bramham was 
buried the fifth day of Maye in the yeare of our Lord God 1654. 

1655, Marie Smith, daughter to Richard Smith of Bramham. 

1655, Joseph Smith sonne to John Smith of Bramham was buryed the 
twentieth day of ffebruarii in the year above written. 

1655, Richard Smith sonne to William Smith the younger of Bramham 
was buryed the fifteenth day of March. 

1656, Anne Smith wife to Richard Smith of Bramham deceased was 
buryed the 19th day of Julie. 

1657, William Smith of Bramham was buryed the sixt daye of Januarie. 

1658, An infant borne unto Richard Smith of Bramham the 10th of 
ffebruary and buryed the 11th day of the say* month. 

1662, William Smith sonne to John Smith of Bram. was buryed the sixt 
day of Januarie. 

1663, Rebekca Smith daughter to John Smith of Bramham was buryed 
the third daie of Tune. 

1664, An infant borne unto Richard Smith of Bramham was buryed the 
first day of October in the year above sayd. 

1671, Sarah daughter of Robert Knapton Smith beaed 14th'of March. 

1672, William sonn of John Smith Jun. buryed y® 4th of July. 

1685, — and Anne children of John Smith were buried December y° 

rd, 
The | extracts from the parish registers have been certified to 
by the Vicar William Salmon Mare, under date of January 20, 1890, 
to our contributor. 


CAPTAIN JOHANN HEINRICHS AND THE UNFORTONATE WEST INDIA 
Wipow.—In several of the letters of Captain Johann Heinrichs, printed 
in the July issue of the PENNSYLVANIA MAGAZINE, he mentions being 
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ill at the time the British army was evacuating Philadelphia, and of his 
—— on the retreat through the Jerseys. During his convalescence 
in New York he wrote to his sister describing his quarters and landlady, 
from which the following extract is taken: 

““When I came to New York from the Jerseys, the Barrack-master 
assigned me quarters in Gold Street ; a small house in which I found a 
room, kitchen and servant’s chamber, beside another room tenanted by 
a widow. She was a woman in declining years, and so far as beauty is 
concerned, I believe that she could never have laid claim to any great 
share of it. I succeeded in making an arrangement with her, by which 
she was to do my cooking, and receive her meals as pay, at my expense. 
She accepted my offer, and for the first three weeks, which on account 
of my sickness, precluded my taking meals at a tavern, we abode in the 
best of concord. As my health improved, and getting tired of eating 
my meals alone, I dined at a tavern in company with friends. Eight 
days passed without noticing any change in my surroundings, except 
that my servant told me, when I inquired after my hostess, that she was 
indisposed. On the a < the ninth day when I asked for hot 
water for my tea, as was my habit, my servant answered that the wood 
was all gone. Angered at his negligence, I administered a rebuke, and 
being out of humor I told him to tell the woman, that I did not-.at all like 
the idea of buying wood for her for the sake of a little cup of hot water 
for my tea, as ihe had to use wood daily for the preparation of her own 
meals, and that I was so disgusted with this gross attempt at extortion, 
that I would rather take my breakfast at the Coffee-house every day, 
than to do her the favor of stocking her kitchen with wood. 

“ Three or four days passed, during which I took my breakfast elsewhere, 
paying three times as much as I should have paid, if I had bought the 
wood,—merely to humor my whim. Upon the fourth day or thereabout, 
in the morning while dressing myself, and with a smile thinking of my 
caprice, and the discomfiture of the widow (as I imagined) I recollected 
that I had not seen any wood or fire in the kitchen for several days. I 
asked my valet, what the woman ate. ‘Good God,’ he replied, ‘ what 
should she eat since you take your meals away from the house; I have 
not seen her —— of anything saye a few cups of tea, and a part of my 
rations, which I gave her, but now the wood being gone, I am unable to 
cook my rations, and for the last five days all that she had was some 
biscuit and tea.’ How can I describe my feelings? I was simply 
dumbfounded, I dressed hastily and walked up and down the room to 
collect my thoughts, for I knew not what course to pursue. At one 
moment i wanted to hurry down the stairs, and inquire about the 
woman’s circumstances, and offer her my assistance, but at the same 
time, a sense of bash fullness, and fear that I might hurt her feelings pre- 
vented me. One thing was certain, she was to be helped, and I natu- 
rally was the one to do so, But what perplexed me most was, how I 
could inform her of my intentions. Her demeanour, dress, and manner 
of living indicated that she must once have been a lady of wealth, how- 
ever, her present precarious circumstances outweighed all other consid- 
erations. So I went to her. She lay in bed, having been an invalid 
these few days. The shutters were bowed and the room was dark. 
said to her, ‘My valet told me that you were ill, can I be of any service 
to you in any manner?’ ‘O! Sir,’ and tears prevented her from uttering 
more. ‘Speak freely Madam, do you wish me to send our surgeon to 

ou? Indeed he is a skillful man, and you may well entrust yourself to 

is care.’ ‘I thank you very much,’ she replied ; ‘O! you are so kind! 
dear, dear sir. There have been times in which I have lived better, nor 
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did I ever know what want was until now;—forsaken by all the world, 
even by my female slave,—I had raised her in the West Indies ;—even 
she has gone off,—but that is no wonder, since my relations’—and she 
wept more bitterly. ‘I was born and married in the West Indies, and 
always lived in affluence. My husband died when these disturbances 
broke out; his relatives were in New York; I sold my estates, and sent 
away my fortune; the English captured the ship and my fortune. I 
took passage in another vessel. The rebels still held the city, and my 
husband’s relatives were rebels. They took my only child from me and 
placed it under guardians, and spurned me from their doors’ (here she 
wept more piteously)—‘ now it is two years, that I am living thus,— 
my female slave left me a year ago, running away to New Jersey. 
Allis gone!’ She could say no more. ‘Take heart,’ I said, ‘all may 
not yet be lost, who knows but that a change may yet come.’ ‘Oh!’ re- 
plied she, ‘what have I to hope for? My friends and relatives have left 
me long ago, who would care for me now?’ I then said, ‘ In the first 

lace permit me to recompense you for all the care and attention you 
bensoued upon me during my sickness. Allow me to replenish your 
kitchen and larder. My servant, Charles, is as you know, a good cook, 
and our doctor shall visit you.’ She wanted to say something but could 
not, and I was so much moved myself that I had to leave. 

“T sent our doctor to her and had him prescribe, and provided wood 
and provisions. The day following I visited her again; her condition 
was slightly improved, but she was still in bed. I sat down by the 
bed-side when she said, ‘What a _ man you are, how Have I merited 
all this?’ ‘Say not a word Madam,’I replied, ‘I beg of you; if you 
but knew what pleasure it was for me to do you a service,—but how 
fares it with your health, are you any better?’ 

“T had purposed giving her some money to-day and had put into my 

ket what I thought I could spare; now I held it in my hand ;—half an 
our elapsed, and still I could not resolve to take my hand out of my 
pocket, though the room was dark, as I feared to hurt the Lady’s feel- 
ings. ‘Would you permit me to lend you some money?’ ‘Oh! where- 
with could I ever 7 = I have nothing,—nothing in this world’ 
—the most just claim I t — upon the purse of every righteous man, 
Several times I wanted to offer her the money; but was unable to over- 
come my timidity. Finally I arose bade her adieu and pressed the 
money in her hand, and slipped out of the door, as if gailer of a dis- 
honorable action. The widow continued to improve, and I had the 
pleasure of seeing her prior to my departure, taking a promenade and 
attired neatly with some of the little insignificant vanities of her sex.” 


WILTs FRIENDs’ Recorps.—“ An intention of Marriage between wil- 
liam Havin of felledelfia in penselvenia the sonn of George hevener of 
morton in Rodborn pish belonging to purton meeting, and Ruth Skeath 
Daughter of John Skeath of foxham belonging to Charlcut meeting 
proposed the first time. 

“From a Monthly Meeting held at Thomas Sager’s at ffordham the 3 
day of the 6 mo. 1685.” 


LETTER OF WILLIAM DUNLAP, PRINTER.— 
“Sir. 

“ As it is but a very short Time since I came to settle here, and the 
publication of the Lancaster Gazette having been dropt some Time be- 
fore, I have printed 150 of your Advertisements in Dutch & English 
single, besides those enclosed, which I have been careful to distribute 
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through this Town, and all the parts adjacent, which, (as I doubt not but 
you’! be ready enough to favour me with your own Custom, and procure 
that of others) shall cost you nothing. AsI have got all Materials ready 
for the carrying on a Weekly Newspaper, and a pretty large Number of 
Subscribers engaged, intend to publish one in a short Time, and shall not 
fail to insert your Advertisement, at a very reasonable Rate; and if at 
any Time you should incline to have single Adverts’ done in Dutch & 
English, I will do them for a Pistole per Thousand. You have no postage 
to pay for Letters from hence. 
“T am Sir, a 
“ your very rv‘ 
“W. DunNLapP.” 


Mason.—The following family record is from an old Bible in posses- 
sion of the undersigned, printed in London in 1755: 

“ Joseph Mason and Mary Hewlett was maried in Aldergate Church, 
October 19, 1758. 

“Susannah, Daughter of Joseph & Mary Mason was Born on Sun- 
day the 29 of Jul 1759, between 4 & 5 o’clock in the morning. And 
she died the 7 of September, 1759. 

“Mary, Daughter of Joseph Mason & Mary Mason was Born on Sun- 
day the 7 of September 1760, between 4 and five in the evening. She 
died 27 of September 1760. 

“ William, Son of Joseph & Mary Mason was Born on Sunday the Ist 
of November 1761 between 11 & 12 in the nem 

“ Thomas, Son of Jos. & Mary Mason Born on Sunday ye 26 of feb- 
ruary 1764 between 1 & 2 in the Day, & Died March ye 10, 1764. 
Intered in St. James, Dublin. 

“ Jo, son of Jo and Mary Mason was born Jun 1.” 

The above-mentioned couple, Joseph and Mary (Hewlett) Mason 
must have had another child, as a daughter (Anne?) married in Irelan 
—— McFaden, and was the mother of William McFaden, who immi- 

rated to Philadelphia about the middle of the last century, and was in 
Fis day one of its prominent citizens, a member of Common Council, 
1805, etc., and resided on Chestnut Street where the German Demokrat 
office now stands. He commanded several | eens during the Revo- 
lutionary War for John Maxwell Nesbitt & Co., of Philadelphia. I have 
his letter of marque, spy-glass, chronometer, etc. The mother immi- 

rated to America a number of years later and brought with her the 

ible from which the above is copied. 

Frank D. GREEN. 


DRINKER GENEALOGICAL NoTes.—The marriage certificate of Henry 
se and Hannah (Smith) Drinker contains the following endorsements on 
the same: 


“ Henry 8S. Drinker of the City of Phila son of Henry Drinker of same 
place—Merchant, & Elizabeth his wife— 


to 
Hannah Smith d’ of James Smith J* of s* city Merchant & Esther his 
wife—11" of 12° 1794—at Philad— 


“The within named Henry 8. Drinker was born at Philadelphia on 
the 30" day of October 1770. 

“Hannah Smith was born on the 26” of the 11" month 1778 at 40 
minutes after 10 “Clock P.M. at Houghton in Springfield, New Jersey. 

“William Drinker was born at Clearfield in Bristol Township in the 
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Guy of Philad* on the 14" day of the 10" month 1795 at one °Clock 
P 


“ Henry 8. Drinker J* was born at North Bank in Falls Townshi 
Bucks County on the 15" day of the 7" month 1797 at 11 °Clock P.M. 
and died at y® same place January 4" 1798. 

“Esther Drinker was born at North Bank on the first of November 
1798 at ( ) °Clock in the —- 

“ James Drinker was born at P ey (his mother being there on 
a visit) on the first day of April 1800. He died at North Bank on the 
1" day of November 1801. 

“Elizabeth Drinker was born at North Bank on the 11" day of De- 
cember 1801 at 11 O’Clock P.M. 

“Sarah Drinker was born at North Bank on the 9 day of May 1893, 
at + past 11 O’Clock A.M. 

“Henry & Hannah Drinker (Twins) were born at North Bank on the 
11" day of August 1804 at 5 °Clock A.M.—Henry came first. 

“Henry Drinker died at his residence in Montrose, February 5” 

68 


“Hannah Drinker died at 1224 Spruce St. April 11" 1869, Phil*. 

“Elizabeth Drinker Paxson died at the house of her son in law Wm. 
H. Cooper in Montrose Susquehanna Co. Penn* on the 11 day of July 
1874.” 


A CoMBINATION LOTTERY.— 


“Whereas a certain Lottery, called the WILMINGTON LOTTERY in 
two Classes is set on foot for raising Two Thousand four Hundred and 
Eighty four Pounds, Pennsylvania Money in which Richard McWilliam 
Esq’ and Mess" Jonas Stedham George Evans and Joseph Stedham of 
Newcastle County are Managers, and it is declared in the Scheme of the 
said Lottery that the money to be raised thereby is to be divided as fol- 
lows viz Five Sixths of the neat Profits towards the Building and finish 
ing S' John’s Church in the Northern Liberties of the City of Philadel- 
a & the remaining Sixth part for public Uses within the County of 

ewcastle under the Direction of the said Managers, and of Rev* D* 
Richard Peters, Rev’ D* William Smith and Rev‘ M' Jacob Duche of 
Philadelphia, and Rev’ M' Laurence Gireluis of Wilmington; Now that 
there may be no future misunderstanding relative to the Disposition of 
the said Sixth part, which if the Lottery is successful may clear about 
four Hundred Pounds; it is agreed that event Pounds of the same be 
applied by us towards the Use of Trinity Church in the Borough of 
Wiimington, and the Remainder towards the public School now erecting 
in the Borough of Wilmington, or in that Proportion if the said Sixth 
ue should prove more or Jess than as above estimated. Witness our 

ands this 11th Day of June 1772— 


* RICHARD PETERS Rr McCWILLIAM 
“ WILLIAM SMITH JONAS STEDHAM 
* LAWRENCE GIRELUIS Gro: Evans 


“Jos : STEDHAM 


“Jan? 20", 1787. Gave D' Smith a Receipt for the above Instrument 
of writing to be returned to Him at the Town of Newcastle. 
“Ja BooTtH” 


(Endorsed on the back): “ Articles [illegible] the Wilmington Lot- 
tery James Gibbons Jos. Shallcross Isaac Hendrickson Tho* May— 
Vincent Bonsal.” 
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“ New-York, May 2, 1775. 
“To the FRIENDS of FREEDOM in the City of 
“ NEw-YorK, &c. 
‘‘ GENTLEMEN, 

“I THINK it my indispensable Duty, when PuBLic LIBERTY is in- 
vaded and in Danger, to hold up to your View as vile an Incendiary and 
Conspirator against the Happiness of this much injured insulted Coun- 
try, as ever was.transported from Britain—This Character may be found 
in the Person of a certain JoHN FoxcroFt, formerly an upper Servant 
to a Gentleman in Virginia, by whose Recommendation, being willing to 
emg for a needy Domestic, added to that of a Brother, who derived 

is Influence from administering to the Follies, the Vices and Necessi- 
ties of his Superiors, who frequented a Gambling-House to which he 
was Groom-Porter, this Servant was drawn from his humble Apartment 
in his Master’s Hotel, at Williamsburgh, and created Master of the Posts 
in North America; but agreeable to the old Adage, ‘set a Beggar on 
Horseback and he’ll ride to the Devil,’ he became intoxicated with his 
Elevation, and let loose the Reins of arbitrary Power, guided by his own 
superlative Ignorance, Impudence and Caprice; insomuch that the Lib- 
erty of the Press, the Palladium of all our Rights, was essentially 
abridg’d thro’ his Connivance. Besides this, if any Thing else need be 
added, the most detestable Publications of Ministerial Prostitutes, 
— the Honour and Interest of all America, particularly the most 
illiberal and atrocious Reflections on the Honourable Continental Con- 
ress, and other watchful Guardians of our common Freedom were inso- 
ently and triumphantly circulated from the Post-Office at Philadelphia, 
under his Patronage and Protection.—These Particulars I now flatter 
myself will be the Means of silencing the slavish Music of his Horns, 
unhorsing his Riders, laying his Generalship prostrate at the Feet of 
AMERICAN FREEDOM, and preventing the future Collection of a Parlia- 
mentary internal Tax in the very Heart of the Colonies; Events that 
must inevitably take Place, if Consistency and Firmness mark the Coun- 
cils of my native Country, which I hope may meet with Success, at this 
grand Crisis, equal to the Justice and Dignity of her Cause,—to this my 
small abilities shall be contributed (like the Widow’s Mite) while I exist 
in the Shape of 
“WILLIAM GODDARD. 


- ne pee prom the just Contempt in which I hold the servile Tools 
of a venal and profligate Administration, who are acting the Part of 
Sturdy Beggars in this once happy Land, especially the Mushroom Gen- 
tleman abovementioned, yet if he chooses an Explanation, he shall, most 
certainly, be gratified, on a public or private Application.—Thus much 
I think necessary to add, as the General of the Post-Office, like the re- 
nowned GAGE, keeps himself encag’d. W. G.” 


VOLUNTEER LIBRARIANS OF THE FRIENDS’ LIBRARY, 1809, 1810.— 
The following gentlemen volunteered their services as librarians in the 
Friends’ Library in the years 1809, 1810: John Paul, William Evans, 
Reuben Haines, William Wharton, James P, Parke, Charles C. French, 
Charles Ailen, Isaac Davis, Daniel Elliott, Josiah Dawson, John Hutch- 
inson, Jr., Clement Biddle, Jr. 

Two members of this committee were to attend at a time, and each 
for two seventh days successively, the senior member going off duty each 
week, when the next but one on the list to take his place, who was 
always to be informed of his approaching duty by the remaining 
member. 
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SoME GENEALOGICAL DATA RELATING TO THE HADDOCKS OF IRE- 
LAND AND Bucks CounTy, PENNSYLVANIA.—In His Majesty’s Court 
of Exchequer in Ireland: 


“Susanna Haddock wife of John Haddock, the younger, and Charity 
Burrows wife of Thomas Burrows all daughters and coheiresses of 
John Haddock late of Ballenderry deceased vs. William Penrose Execu- 
tor of Walter Haddock late of Richland township in the county of 
Bucks and State of Pennsylvania deceased. The above named Susan- 
nah Haddock of Culcush, Elizabeth Haddock of Derrycrewey, both in 
the county of Tyrone and parish of Clonfule and Charity Burrows of 
Ballykelly, parish of Ballenderry in the county of Antrim... all of 
the people called Quakers . . . are all daughters of John Haddock late 
of Wallinderry in the county of Antrim ... which said John Had- 
dock was full and only brother of and to Walter Haddock, formerly of 
Ballenderry ... who afterwards went to America and lived in the town- 
ship of Richland, county of Bucks, and State of Pennsylvania, now one 
of the Thirteen United States of America and died there . . . there is 
one Sarah Reed, daughter or reputed daughter of Sarah Haddock other- 
wise Reed deceased, an old woman upwards of fifty years of age, which 
Sarah Haddock was sister of the John Haddock and also of the said 
Walter Haddock deceased, and who has been upwards of these thirty 
years and is now a member of the Society of People called Moravians 
entirely separate and distinct from the people called Quakers, and has 
been separate from the Society to which these affirmants belong durin 
all that period of time . . . the said Sarah Reed is a single woman an 
never was married and lives in and with the said Society of Moravians 
. . . there is not any lawful issue of the said Walter Haddock deceased 
or of John Haddock his brother deceased now living in this or any other 
Kingdom or State . . . save these affirmants and the said Sarah Reed... 
Susanna, who is the eldest daughter of the said John Haddock ... hath 
now living four sons and two daughters . . . Elizabeth saith she has 
no children living, ... and Charity saith she has now living one son and 
two daughters .. . the said Walter Haddock is dead and by his last 
will and testament appointed William Penrose his Executor, and that 
he wrote a letter to Thirston Haddock to that purpose which Thirston 
Haddock is now dead. 
“ Affirmed at Moy, Co. Tyrone 8th March 1788 before 
“WILL, RICHARDSON.” 


MARRIAGE OF ELIZABETH M. Morris.— 


“ PHILADELPHIA 6 mo. 18 1823, 

“Yesterday morning Elizabeth M. Morris was married at the North 
Meeting . . . The bride was dressed in white satin covered with tulle, 
and had what I believe you call a skeleton bonnet . . . two sermons from 
O. Alsop and a woman named Leeds, both in a gloomy and forebodin 
style. The thermometer being at 98! and the house hemmed in on a 
sides . . . the bride spoke so very low at meeting that no one I have 
inquired of heard a syllable. Having had the honor of an invitation, 
found a company of about sixty-four, chiefly employed in seeking the 
coolest situations. The supper table at a little after nine was elegantly 
furnished—tea and coffee, cakes, blancmange, calveefoot jellies, oranges, 

ineapples, raisins and sugared-almonds, strawberries and cream, straw- 
be and jemon ice creams and large pound cakes. 

“Yesterday William Baker was married to Rebecca R. Dawes.” 


VoL, xx11.—25 
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A WonpDERFUL Escape FROM DEATH.— 
“GERMANTOWN 6 mo. 8, 1820. 

“, , . Some days since a party of ladies and gentlemen in two car- 
riages went to visit Flat Rock ; on their return passed a spot known by 
the name of Breakneck Rock . . . some one looking out of the carriage 
saw their companions’ carriage winging its way down a precipice of sixt 
feet, (the ladies in the carriage that went down were Hannah Howell 
and Hannah Perot—the gentlemen Sansom Perot and I believe George 
Vaux’s son). They were all thrown into the Schuylkill . . . but neither 
men, women, nor driver, horses and carriage were in the least degree 
injured . . . a remarkable preservation . . . almost incredible when we 
— the amazing height from which they fell. It is the town 
talk. 


INCIDENTS OF LIFE IN WASHINGTON, D.C., extracted from letters of 
a Pennsylvania lady to her sister, who was visiting relatives at the capi- 
tal in the autumn of 1810 and 1814: 

“ GEORGETOWN, D.C., 
“November 17, 1810. 

“ |. . Last Monday I received an invitation from the President and 
his lady to dine with them on Thursday. I was not well, curiosity mas- 
tered sickness, tho’, and I went. We were invited at 4 o’clock, dinner 
was served at 5 o’clock, and a most superb one it was. I suppose its 
splendor was owing to, or in honor of, the Russian Ambassador and his 
brother Count Theodore, as they made part of the’ company. The 
dining room and drawing room were lighted by splendid chandeliers 
suspended from the ceiling, and antique lamps placed on brackets around 
the sides of the apartments; the company consisted of about thirty 
ladies and gentlemen. 

“Our Friend, the lady President, to the honor of our Society be it 
spoken, performed the rites of hospitality in a manner of dignified affa- 
bility that few could equal. She was habited in a white muslin thickly 
spangled with gold, a lace handkerchief thrown over the back of her 
neck, bordered and spangled like her dress, another finished with tassels 
to suit, the cap of white satin embroidered in crape, white satin shoes 
spangled to correspond with the rest. ... We Friends do not wear trains 
now,—just short round—thou wilt have to curtail thine. ... It wasa 
day of considerable amusement to me and would have been still more 
pleasing had my sister N ... been in a situation to have gone with 
me, but languor of sickness still oppresses her, tho’ the danger is past. 
The widow, Mrs. Washington, is now at the palace; you know that she 
was a Miss Lucy Paine, but she has not been able to show herself this 
ee ten days past in consequence of an attack of jaundice. Ah! that a 
belle should be subject to such rude seizures; she stands no chance of 
leading the fashion, as she had every right to expect, ’till your true 
orange tawny a takes. Doctor Bull told her the other day, 
that it was a disorder that generally originated in strong passions, and 
as a lady could be suspected of but one, he presumed she was in love. 
She begged him not to circulate so scandalous an opinion—this accounts 
for the golden tint on Mr. L——’s visage.” 

“CITY OF WASHINGTON, 
“November 28, 1814. 

“ ,.. We had a visit from Mrs. Barlow, (widow of the author of the 
Columbiad), she looks wonderfully well. I should be almost tempted to 
make a voyage to France myself, if I thought I should experience the 
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same benefit. When I saw her here last she had been for years, and was 
then, a languid invalid, one who could scarce take a morning’s airing, 
or pay a visit, unprotected by a ‘bit of broad cloth.’ Now she has 
rown a portly person, animated in manner and almost robust in 
ealth, and quite the fearless traveler. She came from Boston hither 
unattended, except by her coachman, and means to visit Pittsburg this 
winter in her carriage, without any other protector... . 

“The city is sea dull and the frequent attempts to move the 
Seat of Government keep the inhabitants in a continuous state of alarm. 
General Armstrong has a aye | destroyed his popularity in this part 
of the world. . . . To him they attribute and justly too, the misfortunes 
of the District... . 

“T have become acquainted with a female fellow-citizen of yours, a 
Mrs. Jones, lady to the Secretary of the Navy; she is our next door 
neighbour and I like her very much, and am sorry her husband is pre- 
paring to resign his office.” 


“ JOHN CHRISTOPHER MENG, born 22d September, 1697, in Mannheim, 
Germany, married Anna Dorothea Baumann (born Baroness von Ebsten 
29th June, 1728, died 17th October, 1785). Came to Philadelphia and 
settled in Germantown, Pa., and 24th August, 1728, took the oath of 
allegiance.”— Colonial Records of Pennsylvania, Vol. III. p. 846. 

The Records of the German Reformed Church, Germantown, Penn- 
sylvania, contain the following certificate: 


(Translation.] 
“ MANHEIM, 3d May, 1728. 
“ This witnesses, That JOHN CHRISTOPHER MENG, Burgher and Master 
Mason of this place, and ANNA DoROTHEA (born Baumann), his honour- 
able housewife, intend to journey from this place to New England, and 
desire for their journeyings a trust-worthy certificate of their elief and 
precepts of life, also have I been willing to witness that these married 
people have acted according to God’s Word of the Reformed Religion, 
and so one diligent attention to his honoured word, also, in the use 
of the Holy Sacrament of the Last Supper, together with an honourable 
conduct to this day do Certify. 
“SAMUEL MICHAEL DorRGAHF, [SEAL. } 
“ Preacher of the Reformation, 
“ District Alda.” 


CoLONEL ARMAND (PENNA. MAG., p. 234).—The following letter of 
Armand, Marquis de la Rouerie, in behalf.of his companion in arms 
and friend, Major Schaffner, is in the collection of Mr. Charles Roberts, 
of this city: 

s “ PHILADELPHIA 12% June 1784. 
“ IR— 

“had I not been prevented by my bad health I would have had the 
honor to wait on your Exellency & request your patronage for M* 
Schaffner Major of the first partisant legion which I commanded & a 
citizen of the state over whom you preside—that gentleman is going 
with me to live in France, through his great merit & long service he 
may expect to be one day employed in the army of that country— 

“T inclose here the h*” testimonials he has received of his services 
& take the liberty to request your Exellency would add to their im- 
portance the expression of your own ideas of them as well as those that 
may concern his familly & private character—Colonel Attely member of 
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the Council under whom that gentleraan served is acquainted with both 
as he lived in the same town. 

“Major Schaffner is foing off monday next early in the morning, he 
will have the honor of delivering this to your Exellency & request 
himself your patronage. 

“‘T have the honor to be with great respect your Exellency’s 

“Sir the most ob“ h™ st 
“ARMAND MQ8 DE DA ROUERIE.” 


SomE INDICTMENTS BY THE GRAND JURY OF PHILADELPHIA, 1702- 
1714.— 
“ PHILADELPHIA the 26% day of the 7 month 1702. 
“Wee the Grand Inquest for this Corporation do present George 
Robinson, Butcher, for being a parson of ievell fame as a comon swarer 
and a comon Drunker and particularly upon the twenty third day of 
this instant for swaring three oaths in the market place and also for 
utering two very bad curses the twenty sixth day of this instant. Signed 
in behalf & felows by 
“Jno JONES forman.” A 


[Thomas Ash testified to the first, and John Redman to the second 
charge. Robinson “submits & puts himself in Mercy of the Court.’’] 


“ PHILADELPHIA the 4* of ye 12 month 1702. 

“We the Grand Jury for ye Citty of philadelphia present John Smith 
of this Citty living in Strabery Alley for being Maskt or Disgised in 
womens aparrell: walking openly through ye Streets of this Citty, and 
from house to house, on or about ye 26th of ye 10 month last past, it 
being against ye Law of God, ye Law of this province and ye Law of 
nature, to ye staining of holy profession, and Incoridging of wickednes 
in this place. we 
“Signed in behalf of the Rest i Saat 

“ ABRA HOOPPER, foreman.” #@ 


“Citty Philadelphia 

“Be it Remembred that Thomas Shelly & John Elwood Appeard 
before mee and the sd Thomas did Recognize himself in the sum of ten 
pounds Currant money of this province to be Levied on his Lands Goods 
and Chattels to the Mayor of this city for the use of the Corporation 
Conditioned that his servant boy John Elwood shall appeer at the next 
Sessions to be held in this Citty to answer such things as shall be 
allidged against him by John Vanlear and Joseph Raunsteed Concern- 
ing his Evill behaviour towards their Children being young Maids and 
he shall not depart the said Court without Lisence and in the meantime 
shall be of the good behaviour to the forsd Children and all other the 
Queens subjects. 

“The sd J Vanlear became bound in the like sum as above said 
Effectualy to prosecute the above John Elwood. 

“Taken before mee ye 29" 2 m 1708. 

“ ANTHO, MORRIS.” 


* = of philad* 

“The Grand Inquest for our Lord the King upon their respective 
Oaths & Affirmations do present that Peter Evans late of the City of 
Philad* Gent! the Tenth Day of March In the year of the Reign of our 
Lord George King of Great Britain Ffrance & Ireland Defender of the 
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ffaith—the ffirst at the City aforesd a Certain Challenge in —— to 
one Francis Phillips of the same City Clerk [torn] send to ffight him 
the sd Peter Evans at Sword Did send agt an Act of Gen’all Assembly 
of this Goverment in that Case & provided as also agt the Peace of the 
sd Lord ye King his Crown & Dignity &c. 

“ ASSHETON. 


“We of the Jury do find that Peter Evans in the Indictment men- 
— did send a Letter in Writing to Francis Phillips containing these 
words 


“ce Sir 

“*You have basely Scandalized a Gentlewoman that I have a pro- 
found respect for. And for my part shall give you a fair opportunity to 
defend yourself tomorrow morning on the West side of Jos* Carpenters 
Garden betwixt Seven & 8, where I shall expect to meet you gladio 
cinctus, in failure whereof depend upon the ry you deserve from 


“*Prer, EVANS. 
“« Jany 211714 


“*T am at ye pewter platter.’' 


“‘Tff upon the whole the Court do Judge the words contained in the 
said Letter to be a Challenge, Then we do find the said Peter Evans 
Guilty. But if the Court do Judge the words contained in the said letter 
are no Challenge—Then we do find the sd Peter Evans not Guilty. 


“ Test. pr ffrancis Phillips. 


“ William Jones, Margt. Styler, 
“ Jas. Woodward, Margt. Bristol, 
“Tho. Mame [?], Jno. Read, 
“Mary May.” 
Billa Vera. 


GENEALOGICAL NOTES OF GENERAL WALTER STEWART AND HIS 
CHILDREN.—We are indebted to Miss Mary Trumbull Morse, of New 
York City, for the following genealogical notes of General Walter 
Stewart and his children: 


From the Stewart Family Bible. 


“* Deborah McClenachan and Walter Stewart were married the 11” of 
April 1781 by the Reverend Doctor White. 

“Their eldest son William was born the 27“ Decemb’r 1781 at 7 
o’clock in the morning, was christened by the Rev’d Doctor White: 
His Godfathers were General Washington and J. M. Nesbitt Esqr: His 
Godmother Mrs Hayfield Conyngham. 

“‘ Robert their second son was born Saturday 14th February 1784 at 
2 o’clock A.M. His Godfathers were his Uncle Adam Stewart & Alex- 
ander Nesbitt, his Godmother Miss Patty McOlenachan; Christened by 
the Rev’d Doctor White. 

“ Anne their third child was born in London-Derry, Ireland. July 
the 22" 1786. Christened by the Rev’d Doctor Graham. 


1 The original manuscript of Sheriff Evans’s challenge is in the collection of the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 
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“ Walter their fourth child was born in London July the 6" 1787, 
Christened by the Rev’d ——. 

‘* Henry their fifth child was born December 27 1788, at 6 o’clock 
P.M. Christened by the Rev’d Doctor White. 

“ Mary Ann their sixth child was born March the 3" 1791. Chris- 
tened by the Rev’d Doctor White. 

“ Caroline their seventh child was born May the 5” 1794. Christened 
by the Rev’d Doctor White, departed this life Dec’r 4" 1795 of a 
Dropsy on her brain. Was interred in St. Paul’s Church Burial Ground 
Dec’r 5". Service read by Bishop White. 

“ Washington their eighth child was born August 24” 1796, at 2 o’clock 
A.M., two months and ten days after his Father’s decease. 

“The Father of the above children departed this life June 14" 1796 
of a billious fever, was interred in St. Paul’s Burial Ground, June 16” 
1796. Service was read by Bishop White.” 


From a Memorandum- Book. 


“Married Deborah McClenachan, Oldest daughter of Blair McClena- 
chan & Ann Darrach of Germantown, Pa. on April 11 1781. 
“ Deborah McClenachan was born on June 4” 1763, 


“Their Family consisted of 

“1 William Stewart born Dec. 27,1781. Lost at sea summer of 1808. 

“2 Robert - ™ 7" 1784. Died Apr. 19" 1806 at Canton, 
ina. 

“3 Anne ” “ July 22,1786. Married Philip Church. 

“4 Walter ” “ July 6, 1787. Died 1807 at Port Alajon 


near Gibraltar. 

“65 Henry " “ Dec. 27, 1788. Died spring of 1823 in 
Mexico. 

“6 Mary Ann “ “ Mar. 83,1791. Died Aug. 25, 1844 in Phila- 
delphia. 


“7 Caroline “ “ May 5, 1794. Died Dec. 4 1794. 
“8 Washington “ “ Aug. 24, 1796. Died April 1826 at Co- 
quimbo, 8. Am.” 


CHRISTIAN CHARLES.—The following memorandum is from the 
Onondaga County (New York) clerk’s official transcript of early county 
realty records. The transcript is at Syracuse, while the original is at 
Auburn, New York: 

“ Inquire for Chriesten Charles in between Artbuckel Street and Wine 
Street and in Seckond Street Philadelphia The Expence of the Trunk 
is Coming from Est Hampton to New York is £0.17.9 The carting in 
New York is 0.2.0 Crosing the ferry 0.1.0 for caring the trunk Home 
is £0.4.0 and 1 pint of Rum 0.1.9 £1.6.6 Andrew Charles at the 
corner of fourth & Taise Streets at Mathew Keely’s Store.” 

The memorandum is undated, but seems to be of 1784 or soon after. 
Charles was a soldier of the Revolution and served in the First New 
York Regiment. L. D.8 

Baldwinsville, New York. 


Penn FAMILY Recorps.—The Penn entries given by Mr. Lea from 
the Friends’ Register at Devonshire House, London, in the last Maga- 
zine, have all been used in my series of articles on the Penn Family, 
with the exception of four (really two), and these, I think, do not belong 
to that family. The four referred to are the entries of burials relating 
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to John and Mary Penn, “of Philips Out Parish,” Bristol. These are 
in reality but two, the entries taken from a “Supplementary Volume” 
being, as will be seen on inspection, duplicates of the others. 

This John and Mary Penn were, of course, not children of William 
the Founder, and they were not, I think, children of his son, William 
Penn, 2d; if not, they do not belong to the Founder’s family. (It may 
be noted that the entries from the “Supplementary Volume” suggest 
that William Penn the parent was living in 1728 and was pm | in 
1730. These facts, if the inference be correct, would not apply to Wil- 
liam Penn, Jr., who died in 1720.) 

The number of persons in England named Penn, in the period of 
William Penn, and his known ancestors and descendants, is, as Mr. Lea’s 
and others’ researches in the records have shown, quite extensive. 


. . . 


A List OF THOSE WHO GOVERNED MARYLAND BEFORE IT WAS MADE 
A Roya Province (PENNA. MaG., Vol. XXII. p. 98).—My attention 
has been called to the fact that in my “List of those who governed 
Maryland before it was made a Royal Province” I had overlooked the 
fact that the Commissioners appointed by the Parliamentary Commis- 
sioners on y 22, 1654, claimed the right to add to their numbers. 
Shortly after their appointment they added Captain Robert Slye to the 
list; on June 26, 1655, they increased it by the names of Thomas Meeres 
and Thomas Marsh; on August 13, 1655, they further added Michael 
Brooke, Robert Pott, Sampson Waring, and Woodman Stockley ; before 
March 12, 1656/7, they had added William Parker and William 
Parratt, and Philip Thomas and Samuel Withers were probably chosen 
members at some time before March 16, 1657/8.—‘‘ Council Proceed- 
ings,” Vol. I. pp. 315, 816, 317, 318, 335. 

BERNARD C, STEINER. 


LETTER OF JAMES LOVELL TO WILLIAM WHIPPLE.— 

“ PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 17, 1777, 
“ My DEAR SIR. 

“That same — Check’ will justly rank for its Consequences 
with the most capital blows given to the enemy this War, which in 
Circumstances of Bravery it not only exceeds them but the action of 
any modern Campaign. It has been improved as a Stimulus in General 
Orders to the Continental Army in this quarter. As to the affair at 
Brandywine, last Thursday, I doubt whether you will ever accurately 
know whether Fortune alone is to be blamed, or whether Sullivan and 
the Chief should not share with her in the Slandering murmurs. 
Knowledge of the Enemy’s intentions on the Right Wing of our Army 
was certainly wanting. Gen). papacy ae and some good military men, 
especially the highest officers, do not charge the want to Sullivan. But 
as he was under the Order of Congress for a Court of Enquiry as to 
Staten Island, the Maryland officers in his Division, the Delegates of 
that State, the great Burk, the Friend of St. Clair, and the connexion of 
Schuyler accomplished to cast such Reflections upon his want of ca- 
pacity to direct a Wing of our Army in this critical Day, that a aw 
after demolishing old DeBowe, effected the Resolve to recall Sullivan 
till his Conduct should be enquired as per former orders. Agreeable 
to the Prophecy of the minority, the Commander in Chief has written 
in the most pressing manner for a suspension of the Order of Recall 
which being carried, Ch——e moved that a Direction might go to put 
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the Maryland Troops under some other M. GI. which would have been 
in effect throwing out S——n, for the soldiers of other Divisions would 
be unwilling to serve under a Man discarded by the Marylanders if 
the Generals would consent to exchange. R——d joined & had the 
Delaware inserted with Maryland. But those States were the only 

eas, which agreeable to modern petty Practice were booked with the 

ays by the request of M——d. The foreign officers showed them- 
selves to great advantage in the Battle. Brevets are given to Du 
Coudray & all his officers. He having modestly, for once, asked a 
Captain for himself & Lieutenants for his attendants. In crossing the 
Schuylkill his horse leaped out of the Boat with him, who was foolishly 
in the saddle, and so was drowned yesterday. Count Pulaski, who 
headed the Polanders, is now Commander of our Cavalry, having first 
signalized himself greatly in the Battle of Brandywine. Baron de 
Kalb, who speaks English well, and has been in Pennsylvania formerly, 
and who in manners and looks resembles our Chief is made a Maj. 
General, but I am not certain he will return having left this City on 
Monday for Sth. Carolina—tho’ I imagine he is still at Bristol. The 
intention of the enemy is to gain upon our Right Wing, but, I think we 
are so posted as to render it impossible. The Lancaster Road must be 
a perfect Clay Pit, that no cannon can move in it for some days after 
the present heavy rain. Phil. Dickinson Gen’l of the Jersey Militia 
writes that 4000 of the Enemy have visited them, McDougal must join 
him very shortly as our Order went last Thursday. I doubt not they 
too will give Courland Skinner and the Tory Levies a full beating, for 
there cannot be above 1200 British, if there is no mistake as to 4000. 
We heard of only 2000 at first. Howe’s whole command in America is 
said to be ye 





16" & 17" Regts of Light Dragoons, ; 
1 Brigade of Guards, 
5 Companies of Artillery, British. 
9 Regt’s of Foot, 
2 Battalions of Marines, J 
2 Companies of Chasseurs, ) 
18 Regt's Foot, Hessians. 
1 Artillery, J 

Ships. 
50 to 28 Guns, i P . , . ‘ * . 84 
20to10 “ -— * ie _ «= « oe 
Bombs . . . ‘ . A . . ° o = 
Armed vessels . . ° . ‘ p . ‘ . 10 


With this trifling force and some Tories he is plaguing several States. 
Oh Shame! But, he will not long continue to doit. I think our affairs 
are very favourable; among other things a fine Continental cargo from 
Bilboa at Boston, 
“Yr affectionately, 
“ J. L.” 


[Upon a comparison with the excessively rare British Army Lists, 
printed in New York and Philadelphia, three of which are in the 
Collection of this Society, we find this reported summary of the forces 
sent to quell the rebellion in America to be very nearly correct. ] 
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Hornor GENEALOGICAL NoTEs.—Copied from an old Bible in the 
possession of Miss Ida McCall, Wilmington, Delaware. 


Children of Isaac and Elizabeth Hornor. 


Rachel . ‘“ ‘ . ° . - born 4 mo, 21st, 1710 
Elizabeth . ‘ ° ‘or . = &* Rew 
Children of Isaac and Eleanor Hornor. 

Samuel . ‘ . ° . . . born 1 mo, 8rd, 1724 
Elizabeth , — . . » = 2 oe 
Benjamin and Amy (twins) “- 6 * te, er 
John ° ‘ . ° ; . @ 6 * Pe 
Mary. ‘ ° <— ss ° m | a ~% 1724 

“ © 
Blimbeth 2 lo: lof 2 #2 38" 1799 
Isaac, ‘ ‘ , . ‘ » @-2* Ee ee 
Pacilly . P ‘ . “ 4 “ Qnd, 17386 


Samuel, son of Isaac (Jr?) and Mary . “ 9 “ 27, 1758 


Mary Bryan, daughter of Andrew Bryan and Amy (Hornor?), was 
born March 27th, 1778, and died Aug. 28th, 1774. 

Mary Sarah Catherine Bryan, daughter of same, was born Feby. 2\st, 
1775, and died Nov. 15th, 1776. 

Elizabeth Ferris, wife of Zachariah Ferris, died 10 mo. 14th, 1784, 
aged 74 years and 4 mos. 


LETTER OF JAMES LOGAN TO Isaac TAYLOR, 1714/15.— 
“ PHILAD™ 18% 120 171§ 

“ LOVING FFR? Is, TAYLOR 
” = the earnest application of Robert Hodson & James Hendricks 
for a Grant of Land at Conestoge We have agreed with them for 3500 
Acres in two Tracts but J Steel committed a mistake in mentioning the 
Indian Fields in the Warr‘ for 1500 Acres when it should have been in 
r* greater and accordingly it is to be survey’d. But as to those fields 
eing all of us very unwillingly prevailed on to make the Grant. We 
have positively Agreed as follows viz That if the Indians are not freely 
— that they shall seat on those old fields on the Creek (w™ are y® 
only that y° Warr‘ reaches to & neither those on y*® River nor y°® new 
ones wher™ the Indians are last Seated even tho’ they should be willing 
to leave them) that part of the Warr‘ is to be void, and if they please 
the whole It is intended also that none of P. Bizaillons Improvem' 
shall be Included without his Consent to obtain w™ they agree that he 
shall hold them if he please as many Years as may be necessary for him 
in that place according to his Agreem' with me, which is assumed can- 
not be long. It is also Agreed that they Shall seed in the Indians corn 
for them without charging anything for it. All this thou art to observe 
when thou goes up thither & if Harry y°® Interpreter can be had I wish 
he could be there at y® time. Amos Nichols has been making some 
Proposals to be admitted to Survey in those parts being he says well ac- 
quainted there but I would not say anything to encourage it without thy 
opinion of it and intire Approbation. I only told him that as thou was 
our fixed Surveyor we would not employ any other but if thou thought 
fitt thyself to lett him make any Surveys which thou wouldst own & re- 
turn in thy name we might I supp have little it w™ is intirely 
left to thyself, for without further good reasons for it than can be yet 
alledged we shall not readily Grant any Commission I believe. I should 
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before now have taken Notice to thee that our last Law of Property be- 
ing repealed the Grant of Six Acres to each hundred is void. However 
it must be allow’d that ’tis highly reasonable some such allowance 
should be made when y® Chain is carried sharp. I always thought well 
of five to y* Hundred that being the Rule in Jersey & some other places. 
Therefore if thou give that Measure it should have my approbation. I 
have never lookt into yo’ Method but think the best would be to account 
the Perches that make the allowance for Instance if 100 acres were to 
be laid out on a head line of 160 Pches y® side Lines should be called 
105 Pches cont 100 acres beside Allowance &c. This is the needful at 
psent Save to hint that thou ’rt very sweet—drawn to Philad" (Also 
y® next honest Scott thou meets to explain y® word) from 
“Thy real well wishing ffr* 
“ James LOGAN.” 


CHESTER County PoLitTics In 1743.— 


“FRIEND HUMPHREY 

“T Received your Letter wherein you desired me to give you my 
Sentiments of the Ensuing Election, etc. I must own to you that I 
am more perplexed on this Occasion than I have been for Several 
Years past Some of our Zealous ffriends whose advice and Interest have 
been too much Observed Appear to me in different Colours from what 
they have Usually done in respect of Elections. To be plain with you 
it is intended by them to continue the Majority of the present repre- 
sentatives But to oppose with all their might the Election of M* John 
Owen for Sheriff = to bring in one K—lin a Glazier who keeps a little 
Shop at Markus-hook to be—Elected for that post. 

“Most Certain the Buisy friends are determined to Choose a person 
for Sheriff that is (or soon will be) a true Son of the C——h, who has 
but little regard for the Governour and who may Shew a good inclination 
to Select a few persons that can Oppose a Certain Interest if Occasion 
shall require. 

“This M' K—lin keeps Close to ffriends meetings and affects to be 
thought a Zealous Quaker and it is Suggested that when he becomes 
Capable of o— his principles with relation to Religion that they will 
turn out on the High hside. Heisa pre! man of a Small Stature 
and mean agg and has no Sort of Litterature nor understanding 
in publik affairs. Some Gentlemen have told me that his Circumstances 
are bad Occasioned by an II] Course of weep ery which they Appre- 
hend has Scarcely Supported his Table and that his relations and friends 
have fallen upon the expedient of making him Sheriff in hopes that by 
the Benefitt accruing from the Sines and misfortunes of the People he 
may be Capable (in the end) of doing Justice to his Creditors. Besides 
the Interest of those cutt and dryed ffriends he depends upon M' C—— 

and M' H, P——e who are men of Veracity and good parts but 
for Some Years past have not been distinguished at Elections for any- 
thing remarkable and upon his fr‘ W. P——s who is esteemed a buisy 
Conceited man and regarded by but few, So that if he gains his point 
he may thank Some other Interests and his Stars for it. 

“A Vast Number of the more Modern and Sensible Quakers as well 
as others seem to agree with those friends as to the greatest part of the 
present Assembly but to fix upon John Owen for Sheriff! who they say 
was heretofore a good officer and has Merritted much by his Constant 
adhering to the true Interest of the People during our late Contests and 
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1 He was elected sheriff of the county October 4, 1743. 
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being master of a plentifull Estate is well defended against the many 
Temptations which poor M' K—lin may be Lyable to. Some People 
also talk of M' Joseph Bonsall for Sheriff but as that is but newly 
broached amongst us I cannot form a judgment of it. Good Sir this is 
the best general account I can give you of the present posture of our 
Election affairs, and as to my Self I Should incline to promote the four 
of the poe [oy | which we mentioned when Last at Clubb with 
four other good honest farmers and M' Owen and M' Bonsall for Sheriffs, 
from the Small acquaintance I have had with M* Bonsall I take him to 
be a Gentleman of parts and good sence and I am informed that upon 
the whole that he has been a good Magistrate having been only missled 
in a few particulars, but we must make allowance for mistakes in Judg- 
ment as well as for the Influence of great men. 

“Tf you dislike those Sheriffs please to name some other persons who 
are men of good Capacity and Circumstances and I shall heartily joine 

ou. 

“ But I conceive it would be a Severe reflection upon and the highest 
Injustice to many Gentlemen of Probity and Approved fidelity in this 
County (the descendants of the ancient Settlers who merritted much in 
their time) to be rejected and not Suffered to Serve their Countrey in a 
post which they are So Very Capable of Serving and to have a young 
raw lad Set up over them whose personal merrit (if any) has hitherto re- 
mained Incognito and who has no Claim to Such an Advancement from 
the merritts of his Progenitors. IShall meet you According to appoint- 
ment and am. ae 

“UPPER DARBY Gr anes” Se 

“ Sept 20% 1743,” “OG. 
“ FRIEND JOHN [TAYLOR]. 

“I Received Your Letter wherein you Desire me to give you my 
Sentiments of the Ensuing Election, &c. I must own to you that I am 
more perplexed on this occasion than I have been the Two precedin 
Years. Our Friends at the River whose advice & Intrest We have fol- 
lowed appear To me in a different light from what they have done dur- 
ing the debates with the Governour. I shall be brief and plain with 
You. Its intended by them to oppose with all their might the Election 
of T, L——y One of the present Members who has been warmly rec- 
ommended to us by themselves at former Elections and now to be Turned 
out for no other reason but that his Intrest in the House of Assem- 
bly in a particular Instance has appeared greater than theirs and he 
has Obtained the vote for Trustee of the Loan Office in opposition to 
them. But as the Bill appointing new Trustees is not yet passed into a 
Law there is some hopes left for them yet, that if he can be kept out of 
the House the Ensuing Year upon a Bill to be brought in by the New 
Assembly (the Bar to their Designs being removed) they must Neses- 
saryly Succeed. As no generall opposition is Expected from the G—rs 
friends and the People seem easy and Settled an Attempt is to be made 
to — R. B——r the Commissioner who goes out this Year into the 
Assembly but as that name is not yet wore smooth Enough to go down 
in a Genera] way its to be used Sparingly in discourse and pushed Senet 
ata proper juncture. In Short Our Don is determined to take no Com- 
pany into the House with him but such as will Suit him and be Subject 
to his Directions and at the same Time That he’s advising the People to 
be upon their guard against the designs of an Arbitrary Governour he’s 
artfully drawing them into the most abject Slavery to himself and im- 
poseth on their Understandings so as with their Own Consent to make 
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Them Instruments of his resentment in personal matters. But this so 
barefaced an Imposition on the people and the publick Intrest thereby 
Sacrificed to private Ambition & Avarice that it must necessarily open 
the eyes of the People and put them upon guarding against so dangerous 
aman. I cannot but look upon him in this light and Could wish that we 
cou’d agree upon a set of men of good plain Sence & Integrity untinged 
with party debates to Represent us and that We would always keep that 
je sm and Right of Election which We have by Our Constitution 
from the Infringement or Violation of Ambitious designing men. 
“Yours &c. 
“ HEMFIELD 1* September, 1743.” “R,. G—. 


MEApD.—Among the paaae on the shelves of the Historical So- 
ciety of Pennsylvania there is a pamphlet on the Meade family. This 
ives an account of the ancestry of Gen. George Gordon Meade. A 
bert Mead or Meade, who was in Barbadoes about the year 1750, ap- 
ears to have been the earliest of whom there is any positive record. 
ecently while Mr. Malcolm Lloyd, Jr., was in England, looking up 
some other matters, he came on the following bit of lennation. At 
the Registry Office, London, in “Commission and Warrant Book, No. 
12,” he found a Commission to Robert Mead to be third lieutenant of 
the galley “Mary.” This was to confirm one given at Jamaica, April 
5, 1729. The above book, No. 12, covers the period from 1728 to 1735. 
A later commission was discovered, dated November 8, 1738, for Robert 
Mead, who was made commander of the “ Princess of Wales.” This 
may or may not have been the same Robert Mead who was in Jamaica 
in 1750. At any rate it is an interesting coincidence, Barbadoes and 
Jamaica both being in the British West Todies, and not so many miles 

apart. 

HowarD WILLIAMs LLoyD. 


NORTHAMPTON CouNTY, PENNSYLVANIA, WILLS.—Mr. John Eyer- 
man, of Easton, Pennsylvania, has recently presented to the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania a quarto volume of abstracts of Northampton 
County Wills, 1752-1802, upwards of nine hundred in number. It has 
been prepared with great care, is fully indexed as to names, and hand- 
somely bound in red morocco. Perhaps the most valuable part of the 
collection are the eighty-six unrecorded wills, which were found in other 
— offices. The Society has now abstracts of wills recorded in Phil- 
adelphia County, 1682-1802; Lancaster County, 1721-1820; York 
County, 1749-1820; and Northampton County, 1752-1802. 


TANNENBERG ORGANS.—A correspondent writes, ‘The Tannenberg 
organ built in 1801 for the Reformed Church at New Holland is still in 
use, and the organ built in 1769 for the Goshenhoppen Church was sold 
two years ago to a church in Ohio, and is still doing service.” 


RoBeRT CHARLES, CLERK OF THE COUNCIL, TO JOHN TAYLOR, 

SHERIFF OF CHESTER COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA.— 
‘* PHILADELPHIA 8 May 1728, 

“ By the Governours Order I have sent the Bearer Express to you, with 
the inclosed Writt for Summoning the Representatives of your County 
to meet in Assembly at Philadelphia the 14" curr* you are to take No- 
tice that the Person elected in the Room of Daniel Williamson be sum- 
a with the others, if that Election is over pray let me know who is 
the Person. 
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“The Badness of the Weather prevented me from finding any Oppor- 
tunity of conveying this quickly to your hands so that I was oblidged to 
hire this Express with whom I have agreed for ten shillings, w™ you’l 
please pa & charge to the County as is usual in the like Cases, and 
acknowledge the ipt hereof from 


“Your very humble Servant 
“Rost CHARLES. 
“Sherif of Chester.” 


GOVERNOR Sir WILLIAM KEITH TO THE ASSEMBLY, 1724.— 


“Mr SPEAKER & GENTLEMEN OF THE ASSEMBLY 

“ After the Inquiries which I have lately made, there is no Scruple re- 
mains with me ab‘ the Circular Line which you insist upon for the Limits 
of Chester County. Wherefore in all future orders from me it shall be 
observed as your Boundary, and I will likewise give proper Directions 
as soon as I goe down to New Castle, to stop the Process complain’d of 
there according to your Desire. 

“W. KEITH. 


“ Aug* 12th 1724.” 


CAPTURE OF Stony POoINT.— 
‘* PHILADELPHIA 26% July 1779, 

“The enclosed papers will give you the particulars of our success on 
Hudson’s River. Gen. Wayne has — immortal Honor by the en- 
terprize which is by far the most Brilliant of anything of the kind that 
has happened this war. Perhaps History will produce very few instances 
like it. I observe that one of the accts. says that Gen. Wayne had 
1200 men, but I understand from better authority that his number did 


not rise to 1000. 
“W. WHIPPLE.” 


Queries, 


Weaten ~- Goatees — Sees, — Gare Gregory, of Gloucester 
County, New Jersey, was a first cousin to the following-named brothers 
and sisters: Rebecca, born 1787; Albert; Ann, born January 8, 1793; 
Francis, born March 22, 1800; and Charles Ward Warnick, born March 
1, 1808. George Gregory and his wife were both killed in a railroad 
accident in New Jersey in the seventies. I would like to know the dates 
of their birth, marriage, and death, the maiden name of his wife, and 
information regarding him and his parents, with dates of their birth, 
marriage and tenth. When the British took possession of New York, 
during the Revolution, the father of Mary Ann Buck, who owned a 
home on Bowery Lane, was obliged to leave the city. He then settled 
in Philadelphia. His family consisted of two boys and five girls. I 
desire to know his full name, the maiden name of his wife, dates of 
their birth, marriage, and death, the reason ey he was obliged to leave 
New York, and any information concerning him and his parents. I 
would also like copies of family records of all Warnick, Gregory, and 
Buck families; also biographies, obituaries, narratives, and incidents 
that would be of interest to future generations of the family. 


ALLEN R, WARNICE, 
1720 Susquehanna Avenue, Philadelphia. 
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WALLIN, BENJAMIN, was the author of a volume of “ Lectures on 
Primitive Christianity” printed at Wilmington, Delaware, in 1801. It 
is a small octavo of four hundred and ten pages, and is made inter- 
esting vd the long list of subscribers’ names and addresses (eight pages 
in double column) prefixed to it. A Richard Wallin married in 1760 
Catherine a n (daughter of “Gentleman Joe”), but Keith’s “ Pro- 
vincial Councillors” does not mention any issue of this marriage. 

BRUNHILDE. 


CHARLES WILLSON PEALE’s CoUNTRY-SEAT, BELFIELD.—The fol- 
lowing is all that remains, or is legible, of the inscription on an arbor 
or summer-house built by Charles Willson Peale at his country-seat, 
Belfield, near Germantown. I have an impression that in some book of 
travels I have seen the text of the whole. Can any reader of the PENN- 
SYLVANIA MAGAZINE supply the missing portion? 

“Let me be thankful; let me meditate on the past, the present, and 
the future: 

“Meditate . . . which perform their revolutions in prescribed pe- 
riods: on the changes and revolutions of the Globe which we inhabit, 
the wonderful variety of animals inhabiting the Earth, the Air an 
Waters! Their immense number and diversity; their beauty and deli- 
cacy of structure; some immensely large, and others gradually descend- 
ing into a minuteness almost eluding our sight even when aided by the 
microscope! All, all have ample support.” 8. 


Replies. 


A BELL AND Two CANNON PRESENTED TO HUNTINGDON, PENNSYL- 
VANIA, 1798 (PENNA. MAG., p. 259).—The two cannon were kept on the 
Court-House grounds, then in Third Street, between Penn and Alle- 
ghany, and were used in firing salutes on public occasions. The bell 
and cannon were destroyed many years ago. J.8.A. 


Book Rotices, 


GoTTLIEB MITTELBERGER’S JOURNEY TO PENNSYLVANIA IN THE 
YEAR 1750 AND RETURN TO GERMANY IN THE YEAR 1754, 
containing not ay A _eapy oe of the Country according to its 
Present Condition, but also a Detailed Account of the Sad and Un- 
fortunate Circumstances of most of the Germans that have emi- 

rated or are emigrating to that Country. Translated from the 
Seeman & Carl Theo, Eben. Philadelphia, 1898. 129 pp. 

“Gottlieb Mittelberger’s Reise nach Pennsylvanien im Fane 1750” 

was published in the year 1756 at Stuttgart, two years after his return 

to Germany. While a resident of the Province he was employed a 

reater part of the time as organist of the St. Augustus Lasteren 
hurch at the Trappe and tutor in its parochial school. He also gave 
private lessons in music and the German language. The author’s prin- 
cipal object in writing his book was to expose the frauds and outrages to 
which so many German immigrants to this Province were compelled to 
submit at the shipping port, on shipboard, and on landing. He gives 
his own experiences and what he witnessed in detail, together with 
much which he had gleaned during his residence here. 
His observations about the country, the manners and customs of the 
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inhabitants, and civil and religious affairs are in many respects curious 
and original, and will interest if they do not impress the reader with 
their faithfulness. Appreciating the value of this rare little work as a 
contribution to the history of Pennsylvania, Mr. Joseph Y. Jeanes had 
it translated into English and a limited edition published. It is printed 
in the finest style of workmanship on superior paper and ae bo pey 
in cloth with gilt top. Copies may be obtained of Mr. J. J. McVey, 
No. 89 North Thirteenth Street. 


THE HisToRY OF THE WAGENSELLER FAMILY IN AMERICA, WITH 
KINDRED BRANCHES. By George W. Wagenseller, A.M. Middle- 
burg, phe Pag er 1898. 235 pp., illustrated. Price, $3 

We are probably indebted to the increasing influences of the Penn- 
sylvania German Society for the publication of the numerous genealogies 
of German families who settled in this Commonwealth —s the last 
century, and in particular those who founded homes in the region 
watered by the Skippack and Pennypack. One of these settlers was 

Christopher Wagenseil (the name was later changed to Wagenseller), 

who was living on his farm in New Hanover be yma prior to 1734, 

and where he died in 1762, leaving one son and two daughters. His 

family genealogy has been compiled with those of the allied families of 

King, Orwig, Forrer, and others, and no pains have been spared to make 

it interesting and valuable to his descendants. A fami y chart, wills, 

church and family records and other data, and the engravings and a 

very full index add to the value of the work. The compiler, who is the 

editor and publisher of the Middleburg Post, is to be congratulated on the 
production of so attractive a specimen of bookmaking. 


DECENNIAL REGISTER OF THE PENNSYLVANIA SOCIETY OF THE SONS 
OF THE REVOLUTION, 1898. 

It gives us pleasure to announce that the “ Decennial Register of the 
Pennsylvania Society of the Sons of the Revolution,” which has been 
compiled by Mr. Ethan Allen Weaver, its secretary, will be issued in 
November. Aside from the general contents of the register, which will 
contain upwards of five hundred pages relating to the members of this 
Society and the services of their ancestors during the war for indepen- 
dence, it will contain an historical sketch of the Society and what it has 
accomplished during the past ten years, address of Hon. Samuel W. 
Pennypacker at Valley Forge in June last, and fac-simile reproductions 
of the only known contemporary map of the Valley Forge camp-ground 
and of the music “ Brandywine,” played at the Meschianza in Philadel- 
phia during its occupation by the British army. Upwards of thirty 
portraits of participants in the Revolution and a handsome imprint in 
colors of the flags of this Society will further embellish the work. 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE SONS OF THE REVOLUTION AND By-Laws 
AND REGISTER OF THE SOCIETY IN THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY. 
Trenton, 1898. 8vo, 92 pp. 

We have received a copy of this handsome volume, which, amon 
other data, contains a list of the officers and a register of the one hundr 
and thirty-six members of the Society with the valuable Revolutionary 
services of their ancestors. It is illustrated with numerous portraits 
and a picture of the tablet erected at Princeton. The book is printed on 
hand-made, deckel-edged paper, and bound in the attractive colors of 
the Society ,—buff and blue. 
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THE FAMILY OF WILLIAM PENN.—I desire to announce that the series 
of papers under this title which have been appearing in the PENNsYL- 
VANIA MAGAZINE since April, 1896, and which are concluded in the 

resent issue, will be collected as soon as — in a volume, with the 
illustrations which have accompanied them in the Magazine, and 
others. A limited edition only is printed from the type, and it is un- 
likely that the work will ever be reproduced. Orders are solicited. 
HowarpD M. JENKINS. 


Gwynedd, Pennsylvania. 


GENEALOGICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL MEMORIALS OF THE READING, 
HowELL, YERKES, WATTS, LATHAM, AND ELKINS FAMILIES. By 
Josiah Granville Leach, LL.B. Philadelphia, 1898. 4to, 286 pp. 

The handsome volume of memorials before us is the outgrowth of the 
interest of Mr. William L. Elkins, of this city, in matters of historical 
research and the preservation of family records, and the genealogical 
data which have been gathered together with so much pore with the 
carefully compiled biographical sketches, are arranged with the skill for 
which Colonel Leach, as a genealogist, enjoys so high areputation. Parts 

I. and II. of the work contain two complete genealogical records of the 

families of Colonel John Reading and Thomas Howell, the American 

founders of the family surnames, who settled in West Jersey between 

1682 and 1684. Both gentlemen filled important offices of honor and 

trust in the Province, as have likewise many of their descendants. 

Next follows the memorials of the family of Anthony Yerkes, who emi- 

grated from Germany about the year 1700, and first settled in German- 

town, where he was elected a burgess of the town. A few years later 
the family removed to the Manor of Moreland. The Rev. Stephen 

Yerkes, D.D., the eminent divine and professor of Hebrew and Ori- 

ental languages; Rear-Admiral Frederick Vallette McNair, U.S.N.; 

and the Hon. Harman Yerkes, of the Bucks County courts, are amon 

his descendants. Part IV. is devoted to the Rev. John Watts, secon 

pastor of the Pennepek or Lower Dublin Baptist Church, who immi- 

rated to Pennsylvania in 1686, and some of his descendants. Several 
ines of descendants of Lewis Latham, of County Bedford, England, 

Sergeant Falconer to Charles I., and the ancestor of many American 

families, are given in Part V., notably the Dungan family; the Rev. 

Thomas ——— being the first Baptist minister to labor in Pennsylvania, 

where he died in 1688, Part VI. comprises the memorial of the Elkins 

family. William Elkins, the first member of the family to become a 

resident of Philadelphia, was born in Virginia in 1751, where his ances- 

tor settled in 1661. In 1774 he was married, and shortly after, with his 
wife, became connected with the parish of Christ Church, in which his 
randson William Lukens Elkins is a pew-holder. The volume is a 
Sooteame specimen of typographic art, and the illuminated title-page 
and the head- and tail-pieces were especially designed for it. Forty-six 
illustrations, comprising emblazoned coats of arms, seals, charts, por- 
traits, fac-similes of important letters, family seats, and commissions, and 
an index carefully prepared, form a great addition tothe work. A word, 
too, must be said in commendation of the notes that are appended to the 
a, for they contain full references to the original sources of in- 
‘ormation. 
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